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In 1940 + + + 


Banks bought more new 
Burroughs machines than _| 
in any year of the past 
decade 





In 1941 +++ 


Banks have bought more 
new Burroughs machines 
than in the same period 
of 1940 













By their orders—and repeat orders—banks are expressing their 
confidence in Burroughs new developments, new machines and 
new features that meet today’s banking problems. 


From experience, bankers know these products are of Burroughs 
standard quality —installed by Burroughs men experienced in help- 
ing banks get the most out of their investment in Burroughs equip- 
ment—backed by Burroughs factory-trained, factory-controlled 


service that has long since proved to be convenient, economical 
and dependable. 
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LETTERS 


Sirs: You will find enclosed a folder 
which has been prepared by us with two 
ideas in mind: (1) to develop better rela- 
tions and co-operation with life under- 
writers, and (2) to develop new business 
which is more than just an ordinary life 
insurance trust. By that we mean a 
combination living trust, wherein there 
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The Beverly Hills 
National Bank and 
Trust Company 


presents 


The Personal Financial 
Defense Plan 


with Bouded 


Corporate Management 


GEARED TO. THE TIMES 








. . a combination living trust 


will be securities or other property which 
will eventually cause the trust to be funded. 

In developing this folder, we thought we 
would capitalize upon the thought that is 
uppermost in everyone’s mind—that of 
defense—because, after all, why should we 
= as individuals have a personal defense 
plan. 

G. W. Davis, Vice-president 

and Trust Officer, 
Beverly Hills National Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Beverly Hills, California 
+ * a 


Sirs: Here is something rather unique 
in bank public relations work. Cards like 
the enclosed were mailed with leaflets, 
advertising modernization loans, to 3,000 
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. in for a big job” 





AN INVIFATION . 

As a farmer, 1 understand most of the problems confront- 
ing the farmers of today—As.a banker | have.a sympa 
thetic interest and desire to’ help the farmers, in our com- 
munity, work out these problems, in so far as may be 
possible. ‘ z 


Call at the bank and see me sometime, of better still come 
over to my farm some Saturday or Sunday afternoon. © 
EARL D. AMSLER 
PRESIDENT 


TD) 
The Citizens National Bank of Waukegan, IL 
(See other side for location of farm) “ 
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families in the rural areas in our section of 
Lake County, Illinois. 

It appears that our President, Earl D. 
Amsler, is in for a big job this spring as 
host to a lot of visiting farmers, but he can 
take it because he likes it. 

It is his interest in welcoming and help- 
ing the other fellow that is largely responsi- 
ble for a public relations program, the 
success of whieh is definitely reflected in the 
remarkable growth of this comparatively 
new bank.* 

D. I. MacDona_p, 

Manager Public Relations, 
The Citizens National Bank of Waukegan, 
Waukegan, Illinois 


*A $1,000,000 bank in 1937; a $2,000,000 institu- 
tion in 1940. 
* . e 


Strs: Your publication has had my 
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interested attention for a long period of 
years. I have come to be very favorabl 

impressed with many of your full lengt 

articles by authorities in their respective 
fields, and by the illustrations, etc. 

But to me, one of the prime features of 
your magazine is the Director Clutchbill, 
Ferndale National Bank yarns. Some of 
these are gems, and the author has cer- 
tainly caught and preserved in these the 
homely atmosphere of the small count 
bank, and the rural communities in whic 
they operate. 

I wonder, do you have any collection of 
these put up in book form? 

Lewis WRIGHT, 

Manager, Bank of America, 
Livermore, California 


Epiror’s Note: The Clutchbill stories to date have 
never been compiled in book form, but the author is 
considering such a possibility at the present time. 
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Distributed monthly to customers 


Sirs: Accompanying are several copies 
of our customer magazine with the cover 
picture which you so kindly supplied. 

GEORGE B. NEWLAND, 

Advertising Manager, 

Madison-Crawford National Bank 

of ve 
Chicago, Illinois 
* . r 


Sirs: In your January edition, I saw 
and read a most interesting article titled 
“Half a Hundred Years of Banking’ by 
William H. Kniffin of the Rockville Centre 
Trust Company. 

I was attracted to the article by the 
fact that I am preparing at present a 
special section to be dedicated to our oldest 
bank, the Merchants National Bank, on 
the occasion of its 50th birthday. 

Because the article so fits into the spirit 
of this anniversary, I would owe appreci- 
ate your permission to reprint the article. 

James H. CooGan, Jr., 

Advertising Manager, 
Evening Herald, 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
+ * . 


Sirs: I began receiving letters in 

respect to “Half a Hundred Years of 
Banking” before our own copies of the 
January issue reached us. I have now 
received our numbers and am greatly 
leased with the way your artist* has 
interpreted the story. He has sensed the 
atmosphere of the various periods, as for 
instance, the “wing collar’ and the “feather 
duster” and the “Welsbach burner,” as 
well as the “‘eye shades worn by the book- 
keepers.”” The old desk is almost an exact 
reproduction, including the shelf over- 
head with the books thereon. The stiff 
bosom shirt in “1900” is delightfully 
portrayed with the high closed collar. 
I sometimes wonder how we ever could 
work in a harness of that nature. 

I find much to compliment and nothing 
to criticize in every detail of the artist’s 
work. 

WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN, 

Vice-president and Trust Officer, 

Bank of Rockville Centre 

Trust Company, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

*The artist was Harold Flucke, who also illustrates 

the Director Clutchbill stories. 
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In the TREND of BANKING 








A. B. A. Survey Indicates Extent 
of Defense Financing 


More than a half billion dollars of com- 
mitments for defense loans were reported 
as outstanding on December 31, 1940, by 
a group of 195 of the country’s largest 
banks, according to a pues survey of 
defense lending activity made by the 
American Bankers Association. Question- 
naires were sent to the nation’s 200 largest 
banks and replies were received from 195 
institutions in 79 cities. 

These banks reported defense loan com- 
mitments of $572,949,466, with negoti- 
ations in oe on 570 loans totalin 
$112,235,733. “The enlarging flow o 
defense orders is resulting in a steadily 
growing number of loans and subsequent 
surveys will show a substantial increase 
over these figures,” — P. D. Houston, 
president of the A. B. A. 

The survey indicated that banks are 
making the great majority of their defense 
loans 075 per cent) without requiring the 
assignment of government contracts as 
security. 

Loans for supplies and equipment 
accounted for the greater part of the total. 
The 195 banks reported 821 commitments 
for plant facilities and other construction 
totaling $196,997,728, while they made 
1,698 commitments for supplies and equip- 
ment totaling $283,589,691. 

In addition, they reported 677 commit- 
ments totaling $92,362,047 in the form of 
open lines of credit and advances used for 
capital purposes, and capital requirements 
arising out of expanded operations of cus- 
tomers contributing indirectly to defense. 


¢ Sd ¢ 


Travel Credit Plan’s Scope 
is Broadened 
Travel financed by installment credit, 


introduced on American rail lines early 
last summer, has recently been adopted by 











For Educational Purposes 
Many young men in the St. Louis oreo are 
ing themselves for specialized work 








We make loots’ to reipondible individual 
with a satisfactory credit record for educa- 
tional, or any other useful purpose. 


Personal Loan Department 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 





* Broadway + Locust-+ Olive : 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















An unusual coupling of personal loan 
promotion and national defense 


other forms of transportation. Steamship 
lines and bus companies now offer similar 
credit service. Announcement that on 
March 1 a total of seventeen airlines would 
offer a monthly installment finance plan, 
for payment of air-travel tickets of $50 
or more, rounds out the list of transporta- 
tion mediums offering such service. 

The travel credit plan, introduced by 
the Travel Credit Corporation and applied 


. a by-product of the national defense program 


Anticipating increased shipbuilding activities under the defense program, The Anglo 
California National Bank modernized and more than doubled the facilities of this branch 
office near the San Francisco shipyards. It was first opened during the World War boom 


















to 66 American railroads with participa- 
tion of more than 1,000 banks, was de- 
scribed in the June, 1940, issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, page 19. Accord- 
ing to a recent report, 10,000 rail tickets 
with a total value of more than $1,000,000 
have already been sold under the plan, 
and the demand is said to be increasing. 
pis costs ranged from $50 to a high of 
$870, with the average approximating 
$134. It is estimated that about two- 
thirds of the tickets were purchased by 
persons who would have been unable to 
travel except for the deferred payment plan. 
_ Briefly, under this Loy the transporta- 
tion buyer gets a credit application blank 
from the ticket agent or travel bureau. 
After being filled out, this application form 
goes to a local bank, which makes a credit 
check-up and if the result is satisfactory 
sends a check to the transportation line 
for the amount of the ticket. The traveler’s 
note is held for liquidation be 4 monthly 
age eae usually over a period of a year. 
o the cost of the ticket is added the 
bank’s usual financing charge, plus 2 per 
cent which goes to the Travelers Credit 
Corporation. 
+ S ” 


‘*Shipbuilders’ Bank’’ Matches 
Industry’s Expansion 


Commenting upon the increased ship- 
building activities under the national de- 
fense program, Vice-president R. D. Brig- 
ham of The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco directs attention 
to the fact that the West Coast has become 
the third largest shipbuilding section in 
the United States, with San Francisco 
leading the Coast in this respect. 

‘Anglo Bank recognized the needs and 
importance of the shipbuilding industry 

ears ago when, in 1918, during the World 
War crisis, it established a complete bank- 
ing office in San Francisco’s Potrero dis- 
trict, a short distance from the shipyards, 
in order to serve the yards and the thou- 
sands employed there,” states Mr. Brig- 
ham. ‘Thus, during the past two decades 
the Potrero Office of the Anglo Bank has 
been the shipbuilders’ bank. A _ few 
months ago, in anticipation of the expan- 
sion now taking place in San Francisco’s 
shipbuilding in mis Anglo Bank thor- 
oughly modernized the Potrero Office and 
more than doubled its facilities.” 

The Anglo Bank has also maintained 
for the past thirty-six years a Seaboard 
Office, located just one block from the 
central water front area. 

“The 68-year-old Anglo Bank—closely 
allied through the years with shipbuilding, 
shipping and foreign trade—looks forward 
with confidence to America’s supremacy on 
the seas,” Mr. Brigham concludes. 


o o e 













New York Bankers Innovate 
Farm Credit School 


A new type of bank educational project 
that aroused widespread interest was the 
two-day Farm Credit School, held March 
10-11 at the New York State College of 
Agriculture in Ithaca, New York. 

Organized through the joint co-operation 
of the College and the Committee on 
Agriculture of the New York State Bankers 
Association, the basic por of the 
school was to further the knowledge of the 
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fundamentals underlying agricultural fi- 
nancing. The program consisted of four 
separate sessions, including sixteen dif- 
ferent lectures in all. Each of the lectures 
covered a specific angle of farm credit, and 
the lecturers were recognized experts in 
their respective fields. 

Registrations totaled more than 200, 
and included bankers from industrial as 
well as rural areas, representatives from 
farm credit bureaus, Federal Reserve Bank 
officers, bank examiners, dealers in farm 
supplies, agricultural college experts, and 
farmers. 

It was said to be the first school of its 
kind devoted exclusively to discussions of 
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farm credit, and was said to have “gorie 
over exceedingly well.’ 

E. B. Guild, president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Walton, N. Y., 
is chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and assisted in welcoming the school 
group. 

: ’ + 


Cultivating Attorney Friendship 
and Co-operation ; 
In working out pleasant relations with 


members of the Bar, The Plainfield Trust 
Company in Plainfield, New Jersey, has 














been highly successful in supplementin 
the group efforts of state and nationa 
banking associations with an individual 
program of its own. 

“While great progress has been made by 
means of these groups efforts, particularly 
within the last ten years,” states Miss 
Louise B. Moyer, director of publicity and 
new business for The Plainfield Trust 
Company, “they cannot take the place of 
constant cultivation of good will on the 
part of individual banks.’ 

Thus for many years The Plainfield 
Trust Company has supplied members of 
the local Bar Association with copies of a 
lawyer’s desk book containing a court 
calendar for the state, together with the 
Statement of Principles Applicable to 
Corporate Fiduciaries and Members of the 
Bar, as adopted in New Jersey, and a 
message from the executive vice-president 
of the trust company. About ten days 
before delivery of the books, a letter is sent 
to each attorney emphasizing the com- 
pany’s desire to oo and stressing 
its practice of using the customer’s lawyer 
in estate settlement and administration. 

However, it was realized that many 
members of the Bar Association, particu- 
larlyjthe younger men, were not personall 
acquainted with the trust officers and sel- 
dom had contact with the bank. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to arrange a dinner 
at a leading country club and to provide a 
speaker of known legal ability and high 
standing in the Bar Association, Gilbert 
T. Stephenson. An invitation, in the form 
of a personal letter signed by the bank’s 
president, was sent to every member of 
the local Bar Association, and about 150 
acceptances were received. 

any of the guests were so interested in 
Judge Stephenson’s discussion of “The 
Lawyer’s Part in Trust Administration” 
that they later came to the bank for copies 
of a set of booklets written by him, and 
available at A. B. A. headquarters. These 
booklets were only obtainable at the desks 
of the trust officers, a fact which gave 
added ry for friendly conference 
and which brought some attorneys to the 
department who had never before set foot 
on the premises. 

The fellowship engendered by this meet- 
ing has continued, according to Miss 
Moyer, who adds, “‘Several times our trust 
officers and members of the local Bar 
Association have since met for discussion 
with most satisfactory results.” 


Sf Sf 


Annual F. A. A. Convention in 
Cleveland September 8-11 


The Financial Advertisers Association, 
at its recent mid-winter meeting, selected 
September 8-11 as the dates for its annual 
convention, which will be held this year in 
Cleveland. 

The association passed a resolution ‘“‘to 
extend its experience and facilities to our 
government in the furtherance of the 
national defense program; and that the 
Financial Advertisers Association dissemi- 
nate through its membership information 
of value to the public and to business and 
industry, to aid the financing of defense 
“ll 

he association also resolved to offer its 
whole-hearted aid to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in obtaining popular acceptance 
for national defense financing. And in a 
third resolution, the association offered to 
confer with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on the subject of financial 
advertising should the commission so 


desire, with the end in view of protecting 
the public and facilitating the financing of 
sound undertakings. 
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March Sth marked another 
milestone in the long history 
of a pioneer financial insti- 


tution. 


Since 1849—down through 
the years— The Detroit Bank 
has played a vital part in the 
growth and stability of Detroit. 


Thetwo—the city and this bank 
—have been linked together 
in the ebb and flood of com- 
merce and industry; in pros- 
perity and in depression; in 
the effects of war and peace. 


92 YEARS OF 
BANKING DEPENDABILITY 








In the present vast programs 
of national and local endeav- 
or, The Detroit Bank, as in the 
years gone by, continues to 
serve industry, individuals, 
the community, the state and 
the nation. 


The owners of more than 
230,000 deposit accounts re- 
ceive a complete and modern 
service through thirty con- 
venient banking offices and 
bear witness to The Detroit 
Bank’s established position as 
“A Community Institution.” 





Detroit in 1941 












BOOKLETS and FOLDERS 


Specially prepared booklets 
and folders are available for 
distribution explaining the 
advantages and uses of these 
specialized banking services: 


Your Commercial Account 
Special Checking Accounts 
Your Savings Account 
Safe Deposit Protection 
30 Convenient Banking Offices 
. 


Domestic and Foreign Exchange 
Collection Department 
Your Securities 
Bank-By-Mail 
. 


Loans for Homes 
Bank Loans for Individuals 
Preferred Risk Loans 
Finance Your Next Car 
F. H. A. Improvement Loans 














THE DETROIT 


COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 
Main Office: GRISWOLD at STATE 









DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member of Federat' Deposit Insurance 


BANK 


Corporation 
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Bank’s First Customer Still 
Retained After 72 Years 


Few business concerns in the country can 
claim a customer of seventy-two years’ 
standing, yet the First Trust & Deposit 
Company in Syracuse, New York, has that 
distinction and also the unique credit of 
retaining this customer through all these 
— as the first account placed on its 

ooks. 

A. B. Merrill, president of the bank, 
states that he began his business day on 
February 25, the 72nd anniversary of the 
institution, by writing his annual letter of 
congratulation to Miss Wilhelmina Wilk- 
inson Phelps, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, who is still an active checking 
account customer after nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

Miss Phelps opened the first account in 
the trust company when it began business 
in four basement rooms under the name, 
Trust & Deposit Company of Onondaga, 
with an original capital of $100,000. Her 
father, Dudley P. Phelps, was the first 
president of the bank, and she has seen it 
grow to become one of the important 
commercial banks and trust companies in 
New York State. 
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Announce New Quarters for 
Public National Bank 


From a real estate subsidiary of the 
New York Stock Exchange, The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
New York has purchased an imposing 
9-story building at 35-41 Broad Street, 
best known as the Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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New main office of The Public National 
Bank, New York City 


Building, which it will occupy as its main 
office headquarters. 

In announcing the outright cash pur- 
chase of the building, President E. Chester 
Gersten explained: ‘The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company has experienced 














THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel 
of this organization is partly reflected in the length of 
service of its officers and employees. The period of 
service of its directors averages 28 years; that of all 
employees, over 12% years. 


has a service record averaging almost 20 years. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


40% of the entire staff 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


San 
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a period of sound growth and steady 
expansion; it has outgrown its headquarters 
office at 76 William Street, and has been 
searching for more spacious and suitable 
quarters from which to conduct a steadily 
expanding volume of banking business. 
The factors involved in determining a new 
site were: An address and facilities war- 
ranted by a bank with thirty separate 
offices throughout Greater New York; 
the comfort and efficiency of its personnel; 
and maximum economy of operation.” 
The bank will occupy the sub-basement, 
basement, main banking floor, first and 
second mezzanines, and second and third 
floors. The fourth to ninth floors are either 
now rented, or will be offered for rental. 
The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company was established in 1908, and 
opened its first office in the New York 
financial district at 76 William Street in 
1929. As of December 31, 1940, the bank 
had total resources of $190,917,117.35, and 
its personnel numbers approximately 1,000 
persons. E. Chester Gersten has been 
president of the bank since 1929. 
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Four Georgia Banks Sponsor 
Will Contest 


The four Atlanta, Georgia, clearing 
house banks, The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, The First National Bank, 
The Fulton National Bank and the Trust 
Company of Georgia, through a committee 
of their trust departments, recently an- 
nounced their 1941 Will Contest. This 
opportunity is open to law students in the 
senior classes of Emory University, the 
University of Georgia, Atlanta Law School, 
John Marshall School of Law and the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Law. 

The essence of the contest rests in the 
reparation of a will based on a set of 
acts prepared by the clearing house trust 
committee. Prizes of $35.00 are to be 
awarded in each law school, with the 
respective Deans deciding as to the 
amount and number of prizes to be awarded 
in each school. 


Consumer Credit Conference 
Program Announced 


Completion of the program for the 
national consumer credit conference to be 
held by the American Bankers Association 
at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 23-25 is announced by Kenton R. 
Cravens, chairman of the Association’s 
Consumer Credit Council, who is vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Four general sessions and six group ses- 
sions on various phases of consumer credit 
will highlight the program. Speakers at 
the general sessions include Chester C. 
Davis, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, who until recently was 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; J. J. Schumann, 
Jr., president, General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation; Thomas C. Boushall, presi- 
dent, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia; and 
Charles H. Watts, president, Beneficial 
Management Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Topics to be discussed during the ses- 
sions include state legislation for consumer 
credit standards, direct financing, operat- 
ing costs of consumer credit departments, 
personal loans, interviewing, credit investi- 
gation and collection, accounting and 
operating procedure, automobile loans, 
and promotion and advertising. 
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These Intihe men, im beight reds and ss 
blues, Uhmtrate the verses and “hold” the coins g 
Brand new idea, ..with a brand new kind of fun! 
“My Own Savings Book” will entertain and instruct 
all the youngsters you know from the age of two to 
fifteen. They'll love the verses and the little men. 
Give them each a book — then watch them save coins 
to fit in the pages — until they can start real bank 
accounts. Buy your copies at either of Ceacral’s 
offices, or mail the coupon below with 15¢ in stamps 
or coins for each copy. 


SAVINGS BANK 


(4th ST. at 4th AVENUE 73rd ST. ot BROADWAY 
Open friday evenings vatil 6:00 P.M. 


(mail to nearest office) 





Please send me_______copies of My Own Savings Book, 
for which | enclose_.____in stamps of coins (15¢ for 
each copy). . 
NAME 

STREET 

city. STATE 








A DIVIDEND AT 2% PER ANNUM HAS BEEN DECLARED 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 318T 








. . - over 50,000 copies sold 


Bank’s Savings Book Makes 
Hit With Youngsters 


Among the enterprising moves made by 
the Central Savings Bank in New York 
City to publicize itself before the public, 
one of the most successful has been the 
offering of a unique child’s thrift book that 
makes eng an interesting game for 
youngsters. It is called ‘My Own Savings 
Book.” 

The book is spiral bound, measuring 
634 by 8% inches with eight heavy card- 
board pases plus front and back cover, all 
printed in four colors. Four of the pages 
are designed with circular openings which 
are worked into pictures and stories on the 
pages, and which will hold coins from a 
penny to a quarter, totaling $2.00 in all. 
The book is primarily designed for children 
from two to twelve years of age, and the 
story in verse form points to the fun and 
wisdom of accumulating coins and using 
them to open a savings account. 

John 6. Dornbusch, assistant vice- 
president of Central Savings Bank, relates 
that at first the cost of the book seemed 
prohibitive, but finally the bank entered 
into a contract for 50,000 of them. There 
were some misgivings as to whether the 
bank could dispose of 10,000 of these books 
in a year. 

Evidently the idea tickled the public’s 
fancy, for the bank sold 25,000 books in 
three months at 15 cents a copy, and has 
since sold out the entire original order and 
is placing another. As Mr. Dornbusch 
points out, “‘At 15 cents a book the receipts 
practically liquidated the cost, and there- 
fore all the publicity and good will earned 


by the bank cost it virtually nothing.” 

The manner of presenting the kiddies’ 
book to the public undoubtedly had much 
to do with its enthusiastic acceptance. 
‘‘Newspaper advertisements, two columns 
wide and 154 lines deep, were run in the 
metropolitan papers,” Mr. Dornbusch 
explains. ‘“These ads were couponed and 
the returns were exceptionally good. In 
addition to the newspaper campaign we 
ran a direct mail promotion using penny 
postal cards which were sent to subscribers 
of the New York Telephone Company. 
Posters and advertising cards were also 
used.”” 

It is not necessary to open an account to 
obtain the illustrated savings book, Mr. 
Dornbusch adds, but it is necessary to 
write to the Central Savings Bank or to 
visit one of its two offices in person to buy 
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acopy. “Either of these acts,” he declares, 
“fixes the name of the bank in the in- 
quirer’s mind, and the whole transaction 
serves as an introduction and good will 
gesture.” 

. ¢ 


A Merger of Interest to the 
Banking Field 


Stockholders of Standard Statistics Com- 
pers and of Poor’s Publishing Company 
ave approved a consolidation of these 
well-known organizations under the name 
of Standard & Poor’s Corporation. The 
new company formed as a result of the 
merger is said to be the world’s largest 
statistical and financial advisory organiza- 
tion. 
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“On Active Duty” 


Surely, steadily, the power of this nation to defend itself has emerged from 


the ‘‘preparation”’ stage; great planes, sturdy tanks, new warships, modern 


arms are pouring from the crucibles of the national effort. 


Less frequently headlined, but also a necessary part of our protection, are 


blankets, drills, tent cloth, heavy shoes and thousands of other essentials— 


all vital to a fully prepared, fully equipped America. 


Behind this gigantic effort a great army of credit dollars is mobilized, 


assuring industry of sufficient funds to meet the demands of our huge national 


defense program. Today, credit answers this call to service at costs to the 


borrower lower than ever before in the nation’s history. 


The Chase, in its relationships with correspondent banks throughout the 


country, is cooperating in vigorous measure in the financing of defense in 


its varied phases. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Publications and services of the en- 
larged company will cover virtually every 
hase of business, finance and investment. 
hey will include corporation records cover- 
ing the securities, earnings, financial condi- 
tion and other information of 6,500 leading 
corporations and more than twice that 
number of smaller companies; manuals of 
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railroads, industrial companies, public utili- 
ties, fiscal companies and municipalities; 
trade services analyzing business trends; 
investors services analyzing securities, 
various investment advisory services and 
a number of statistical and credit publica- 
tions. 
Officers of the new corporation include 








BANK PASSBOOKS 


New methods of manufacturing make Low Prices 
and Easy Sales. BIG OPPORTUNITY for 
Bank Supply and Stationery Salesmen. rite for 
samples and prices. Full particulars on request. 


WM. EXLINE, INC., 112 Hamilton Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














COLLECTIONS COSTLY? 


CUT COSTS — SPEED PAYMENTS 
AS 900 LEADING U.S. FIRM 

INSTAL-VELOPES replace payment 
books, monthly statements on In- 


stallment Accounts. 

COL-VELOPES give delinquent ac- 
-—4 )counts systematic follow-up. 

~ / Both cut clerical and postage costs 





g per cent. Write today for sam- 
ples and Book of 120 letters. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION “EQyA*" 











@ In the rush of modern banking there is no time to pamper 


paper. 


That’s why hundreds of banks assign their most 
important records to Wytek Ledger 





the ledger whose 


reputation and wide following have been built on the fact 


that it is STRONGER. 


After repeated trips through accounting machines, after 
constant handling over months and years, records on Wytek 


Ledger remain clean and clear. And the sheet itself retains 


its body and its rough resistance to wear and tear . 


- - even 


around punch and perforation holes. 


For proof of the performance and protection that Wytek 
is providing for others, specify it on your next order. Mean- 
while, may we send you samples? 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY, Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 


WYTEK 


LEDGER 


WATERMARKED 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 








———————_ 


Paul T. Babson, chairman of the board, 
H. Y. Barrow, vice-chairman, and Clayton 
A. Penhale, president. The head office of 
the new company will be at 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 


4 * e 


125th Anniversary Conference of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


The financing of national defense meas- 
ures will be the first subject of discussion 
at the 125th Anniversary Conference of 
mutual savings banks, held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, May 7-8-9. Presi- 
dent Myron F. Converse, of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, is 
expected to sum up the place of savings in 
the new economy now under way. Daniel 
W. Bell, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
will present the government viewpoint. 
William Trufant Foster, director of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 
is to discuss the use of consumer credit 
under present conditions. 

In the afternoon of the first day, Henry 
Bruere, president of The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, will review the progress 
of rail capital readjustments, in which 
mutual savings banks have largely partici- 
pated. Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
to be a speaker at this session, along with 
a representative of the railroads, and 
Professor C. L. Raper, vice-chancellor of 
Syracuse University, a specialist in trans- 
portation. 

Public utilities will be discussed at the 
morning session of May 8, when Philip C. 
Staples, president of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, is to describe 
the place of the communication service in 
the defense program. There will be a 
banquet in the evening. 

Mortgage pone and the general 
realty outlook lead the agenda of the 
Friday session, May 9. peakers will 
include Abner H. Ferguson, administrator 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 


Philip W. Kniskern, president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 


Boards. 
_ * o 


Bowery Savings Bank Offers 
Interest Reducing Plan 


The Bowery Savings Bank in New York 
City has announced a new plan, calling for 
extra payments by the mortgagor during 
the first five years of a housing loan, which 
will give the borrower the benefit of a 4 
per cent interest rateon a new 4% per cent 
FHA-insured loan, and will reduce the 
term of the mortgage. 

The plan, which has been approved by 
the Federal Housing Administration au- 
thorities in Washington, may be used at 
the option of the borrower. It requires no 
_— down payments than at present 
and, except during the first five years of 
the loan, no larger monthly payments. 
In explaining the plan, an official of the 
bank states: 

“FHA regulations now require a mort- 
gagor to pay at least $5.42 a month to 
reduce principal and meet interest charges 
on each $1,000 of the original principal of 
a 25-year 414 per cent loan. If he wishes 
to use the new plan, he will pay 93 cents a 
month more per $1,000 of original principal 
for the first five years of the loan. The 
banks will apply this extra 93 cents toward 
reduction of principal and also will give 
the borrower the benefit of a 4 per cent 
interest rate, also applying against the 
principal the 4% per cent interest which the 
mortgagor saves. 

*“*At the end of five years, extra payments 
by the mortgagor cease but he continues 
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to receive the benefit of a 4 per cent rate 
and the bank continues to apply against 
principal the 4 per cent interest which the 
mortgagor saves. The plan works the 
same way on 20-year mortgages, except 
that the mortgagor pays 90 cents a month 
more on each $1,000 of principal for the 
first five years of the loan. As a result, for 
five years the mortgagor pays $7.10 a 
mont ~ $1,000 of principal instead of 
$6.20, the reguiar FHA rate.” 

Variations of the plan enable a new bor- 
rower to start with a regular 44% per cent 
FHA-insured mortgage and to receive the 
immediate benefit of a 4 per cent rate 
whenever, during the first five years of the 
loan, he makes lump sum payments to 
The Bowery Savings Bank which reduce 
the principal of a 25-year loan by 20 per 
cent or the principal of a 20-year loan by 
25 per cent. 

The new plan will enable borrowers to 
pay off 25-year FHA-insured mortgages in 
22 years, and 20-year mortgages in 17 
vears, 11 months. The bank estimates 
that when a borrower pays off a 25-year 
mortgage in 22 years, he can save $139.32 
interest on each $1,000 of principal. Sav- 
ings on a 20-year mortgage paid off in 
17 years, 11 months, can be as much as 
$101 interest on each $1,000 of principal. 

This method of reducing the cost of 
home financing is being extended to New 
York City, and to Westchester, Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties. 

The Bowery Savings Bank two years ago 
reduced its rate on FHA-insured loans 
from 5 per cent to 4% per cent. Since 
then, the bank has made 4% per cent loans 
totaling more than 15% million dollars in 
cash and commitments. 


° * 


Auditors and Comptrollers to 
Convene at Cleveland 


All bankers are welcomed to the Seventh 
Mid-Continent Regional Conference of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers which will be held at the 
Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 15-17. 








E. H. BAILEY, Jr., president, Cleveland 

Conference of Bank Auditors and Comp- 

trollers, and comptroller, The Morris 
Plan Bank of Cleveland 





. .. invites bankers to Mid-Continent 
Regional Conference, May 15-17 
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SAFEBSTACK 
Letter Size 


INTERLOCKING 
STEEL FILE 


$9.57 F.0.B. 


(Quantity Discount) 





‘Immediate REMOVABLE 
FOLLOWER 
Delivery (Stays Put) 
from Stock 50c 


The Steel Storage File Company 


2216-18 W. 63rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 











ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 














... HAVE YOUR 


BANK PORTFOLIO REVIEWED 


ON A MONTHLY BASIS 


tandard & Poor’s Corpora- 
S tion offers a portfolio serv- 

ice that gives you personal 
individual supervision of your 
bank’s entire investment pro- 
gram. 


+++ profitable switches to increase 
quality—with no loss in yield 


e+. correct timing of liquidation 
of secondary issues such as 
medium and lower grade rails 


«+. advantageous changes in Gov- 
ernment holdings due to ad- 
justments in the tax status— 
for increased yields—for short- 
ening maturities. 


We will gladly send you a general discussion 
on specific questions of current concern to 
you in your investment program—AT NO 
COST TO YOU! 


Write today for complete details of this 
dependable personalized bank investment 
service. 


STANDARD & POOR'S 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


345 HUOSON STREET 











England. 















ALWAYS READY 


A feature of this bank’s service 


the country is its willingness to 
take care of difficult matters in the 
same efficient manner as it handles 
ordinary transactions. We are al- 
ways ready to help whenever you 


have an unusual problem in New 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


















to other institutions throughout 
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... WE STAY UP 
TILL 3 A.M. 


to Speed your collection of 
New York State Cash Items 


@ The Marine Trust Company’s Night Transit 
service can save your bank as much as 24 hours in 
the presentation of cash items throughout New 
York State! 

This department is the only one of its kind on the 
Niagara Frontier and one of the very few in America. 
We stay open till the small hours of the morning 
to meet all planes and trains. Incoming cash items 
are rushed to the bank where they are sorted and 
redispatched to their destination by the fastest pos- 
sible route, thus guaranteeing presentation hours in 
advance of other methods. 

With few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12:30 
A. M. will be presented the next business day in 60 
New York State cities and towns. Cash items to 
other parts of the country are handled with com- 
parable speed. 

Let us show you how we can bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float by speeding up your pres- 
entations and collections in New York State. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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According to E. H. Bailey, Jr., president 
of the Cleveland Conference of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers and comptroller of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Cleveland, the 
program has been arranged around the 
theme of Effective Bank Operations and 
Audit Controls. The first day, May 15, 
has been largely set aside as open house at 
Cleveland banks for visiting guests. Regis- 
tration will begin in the afternoon, with 
an informal reception and entertainment 
in the evening. 

Business sessions will start on Friday 
morning, May 16. One of the program 
features will be a forum-type discussion on 
several subjects of general interest Friday 
afternoon. At an informal banquet in the 
evening, Professor Montfort Jones of the 
University of Pittsburgh will speak on 
“Some Financial Aspects of Defense.” 
There will also be entertainment and a 
floor show. 

Final business sessions will be held 
Saturday a. May 17, and the pro- 
gram will conclude with a noon luncheon 
and entertainment, followed by a sight- 
seeing trip in the afternoon. 

Charles Z. Meyer, comptroller of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, and 
President of the National Association, will 
head the vanguard of bankers in attend- 
ance. Other national officers who will 
attend are C. W. Borton, assistant vice- 
president, The Irving Trust Company, 
New York; O. A. Waldow, comptroller, 
the National Bank of Detroit; Hugh E. 
Powers, cashier, Lincoln Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky; and John 
C. Shea, auditor, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans. 

+ 2 o 


Eastern Meeting of Bank 
Auditors, Comptrollers 


The Ninth Annual Eastern Regional 
Conference of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers will be 
held April 18-20 at the Parker House in 
Boston. 

Business sessions on banking operations 
will be held in the morning and afternoon 
of both days. The program will conclude 
with a banquet, at which Professor William 
G. Sutcliffe of Boston University will speak 
on “Economic Etfects of the Defense 
Program.” ; 

° + + 


New President of Savings and 
Loan Institute 


L. H. Allen, vice-president of the 
Houston First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, was recently elected president 
of the American Savings and Loan Institute 
by some 400 delegates to the Institute’s 
midwinter conference in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Edward J. Webb, of Kansas 
City, became first vice-president, and 
Charles L. Plumb, New York City, was 
elected second vice-president. 

The Institute conducts training courses 
for savings, building and loan association 
staff workers in seventy-five cities. 


o ° e 


1941 MBA Convention Goes to 
New York City 


The 28th annual convention of the 
he Bankers Association of America 
will be held October 1-3 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City, it is an- 
nounced by Dean R. Hill, president. This 
will be the first annual convention the 
association has ever held in New York. 
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Junior-senior teller plan in operation. * 


Mr. Watkins is shown in right foreground, facing camera 


lmprovements in 
Bank OPERATIONS 


The first of two articles describing practical ideas that save time, 
reduce costs, and improve service to customers in the writer’s bank 


AJOR improvements in bank 
M operating are difficult to de- 

vise, and are accordingly en- 
countered infrequently. Better ways 
to handle this or that detail are, on the 
contrary, just waiting to be discovered 
in almost any bank. 

For years we have been on the look- 
out for the little methods that speed up 
work without speeding up the em- 
ployee’s tempo, that use a betterment 
in equipment or arrangement to cut a 
fraction of a cent from item costs, that 
give the customers better service with- 
out boosting our costs. Some of these 
plans we have borrowed bodily from 
other banks where they have been 


By 
E. R. WATKINS 


Assistant Vice-President and Cashier, 
The Mahoning National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio 


devised. Others we have worked out 
for ourselves —and a number of these 
have been picked up by other banks 
or have been adopted by makers of 
equipment. 

In the aggregate, our savings from 
this assortment of corner-cutting ideas 
are important. Specialists in bank 
operating tell us that our short-cut 


methods give us one of the highest 
outputs of items per capita, and one 
of the lowest costs per item in this 
country for institutions of our general 
size. We know that we give our cus- 
tomers a high level of service. 

The following brief descriptions of 
some of our operating methods are 
accordiagly offered for whatever use- 
fulness other bankers can find in them. 
If they can prove advantageous to 
others, the effort of describing them 
will have been worthwhile. 





*Note that since it is a slack time of day, junior 
teller in right foreground is working at desk on service 
charges and other clerical tasks. 
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Convenient money safe used for after-hours customer accommodations 


1. Senior-Junior Teller Teams. 


Our entire organization of our teller 
department was especially devised to 
achieve results beyond those ordi- 
narily realized in a medium-sized bank. 
The principle involved is of teaming 
together a senior teller and a junior 
teller on each operation. To accom- 
plish this, each cage has two windows, 
forming a unit. Two of the seniors are 
chief tellers; each supervises half of 
the commercial cages and has charge 
of cash busses and currency stocks for 
his section. The two chief tellers and 
the other senior tellers are usually on 
duty at their windows. The junior 
tellers are on window duty during the 
busy times of the day and of the 
month, and also when the seniors are 
absent. 

The junior is the senior’s assistant. 
The senior is responsible not only for 
directing the junior’s time and efforts 
to the most productive effect, but aiso 
for training him in the approved 
methods of teller work. It is up to 
the senior to make his junior into a 
competent teller, who can take over 
full charge of the unit at any time. 


T is, then, an educational and 
training method. Likewise, it is a 
plan to give us low operating costs. 
The senior teller, right on the job, 
knows exactly when he needs help 
from his junior, and when the junior 
can better be employed on other jobs 
in the bank. The junior relieves the 
senior of the miscellaneous duties such 
as maintaining a sufficient quantity of 
working supplies in the cages, and 
handling special check books. 

Our commercial windows are alpha- 
betically arranged. They provide for 
paying and receiving and for practi- 
cally all other services required by the 
customer, such as special check books, 


signature cards, stop payment orders, 
balance on account, coin wrappers and 
other supplies, and change service. 
We prefer this complete unit service 
because it avoids sending customers 
to two or three different windows in 
succession. 

2. Shifting Employees to Train Them. 

Employees are developed to be more 
versatile, and to qualify for better jobs, 
by a program of multiple duties that 
at the same time gives the bank the 
best results from use of their time. 
Consider the junior tellers in the com- 
mercial department, who are kept at 
other duties when they are not needed 
at the windows. 

A pool of miscellaneous duties is 
assigned to the teller department for 
handling along with the windows. 
These include making out service 


. 


charge vouchers, running trial bal- 
ances in other departments, averaging 
daily balances of commercial accounts 
for account analysis, and similar tasks. 
Directly behind the cages are desks 
and tables used for this miscellaneous 
clerical work. When activity in the 
cage slacks up even for a brief period, 
the senior teller diverts his junior to 
the paper work at the rear desks — 
recalls him when customers begin 
lining up in front. By handling these 
duties, the juniors get training in other 
departments than their own, become 
familiar with other types of activity 
than handling cash, and in the process 
turn out a substantial volume of 
miscellaneous work. 


RACH senior teller has in addition to 

his window job a special-work re- 
sponsibility. There are five blocks of 
special work, each assigned to one of 
the senior tellers: 

a. Keeping books and records of our 
office building. 

b. Credit analysis of borrowers’ 
statements, and keeping records and 
handling deposits of the night deposi- 
tory. 

c. Assisting in the auditing depart- 
ment, on work not connected with 
commercial accounts. 

d. Handling in-mail deposits and 
advices. 

e. Keeping production and cost rec- 
ords, and writing all expense vouchers. 

The general idea is that the senior 
teller handles this work principally in 
his slack time. But also, if he needs 
more time, he can always leave his 
junior teller in charge of the unit, 
while he works on his special assign- 
ment. 

This method uses constructively the 
slack time of the seniors, which time 
would otherwise probably produce no 
useful results. Even more important, 





Tellers’ meetings improve work methods, customer relationships 
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Teller opening up, putting his cash tray in his currency drawer 


it trains the senior tellers to jobs which 
constitute a higher function than our 


teller operations. We try to tailor the 
special-work assignment to the man’s 
adaptability and to his particular 
abilities. 

Thus our small bank has a force of 
men, each reasonably skilled in his 
specialty, with specialized capabilities 
that we could not afford to employ full 
time. We always have a trained force 
ready to move up into better jobs, 
whether clerical or official. It is 
significant that the promotions to 
official capacity have, since this plan 
was adopted, been entirely from men 
who have had this type of training. 


3. Handling Cash Economically. 


A few years ago, we decided to 
stand far enough back from our 
method of handling teller cash to 
obtain a perspective, and then to at- 
tempt to devise from this perspective 
some better ways to do the job. The 
method that we devised has been com- 
pletely satisfactory to us. But even 
more convincing evidence of its novelty 
and advantages is found in the ap- 
proval with which it is hailed by bank 
operating men who occasionally look 
in upon us. 

As previously mentioned, two of 
our six senior tellers are designated as 
chief tellers, and each is in charge of a 
section of three cages. There are two 
cash busses, one for each chief teller. 
These busses are built counter-high, 
and each morning they are wheeled up 
from the vault. One bus is placed at 


each end of the row of tellers, adjacent 
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The bank has devised a special procedure for handling teller cash efficiently and conserving vault space 


to the chief teller responsible for that 
section. Because the busses are of 
counter height and are finished identi- 
cally with the cage furnishings, they 
match perfectly in appearance and are 
most unobtrusive. 

Each bus has ten drawers, two rows 
five high. The chief teller keeps for 
himself one row of five drawers. Each 
of his tellers has an individual drawer 
in the other row. Handling twelve 
tellers with two cash busses is more 
compact than the practice in most 
banks, and conserves a lot of vault 
space for us. 


N his five drawers, the chief teller 

keeps not only his individual cash — 
just like any other teller —but also he 
keeps his reserve currency and silver. 
(He also has additional reserve cash 
in the vault, but resorts to it only 
when he gets a demand beyond his 
bus resources.) His tellers come to 
him when their drawer cash runs too 
high, when they need more cash, or 
change. Thus, he spends a portion of 
each day taking care of his tellers’ 
cash needs. The chief tellers alternate 
at lunch, so that the tellers have special 
cash service available continuously. 

The individual teller’s drawer in 
the cash bus is just the size of the 
cash drawers in his cage. When he 
opens it in the morning, it contains 
a tray of the modern, steel-partition 
cash-drawer type, with eight spaces 
for bills. In these are all of his cur- 
rency —four spaces for ones, fives, 
tens, and twenties flat; four for the 
same denominations wrapped and on 





Chief teller at his cash bus, making change for another teller 
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edge, with miscellaneous denomina- 
tions tucked in one space along with 
the other money. Incidentally, when 
the size of paper money was reduced 
some years ago, we had the partitions 
of our cash trays cut down accord- 
ingly, making them much easier to 
work with, particularly for wrapped 
bills on edge. 

From his bus drawer, the teller re- 
moves his tray, carries it to his sta- 
tion. Off the top he removes the re- 
serve cash, wrapped, that was stacked 
above the partitions, and lays this 
into the appropriate compartments of 
his cash drawer in the counter. Then 
he places the tray, contents and all, 
into his working cash drawer, and is 
thus ready for the day’s business as 
respects currency. 

Also, lying atop his tray when he 
removes it from the bus, is the silver. 
tray from his coin change-making 
machine. At night he covers this tray, 
just as it comes from his change ma- 
chine, with a piece of corrugated 
board, and slips a couple of rubber 
bands around this to hold the coins in 
place. In the morning he removes the 
corrugated board, sets his silver tray 
back in the machine, ready for use. 
This constitutes his entire supply of 
loose silver. 

The rest of his coin supply is 
wrapped. Each teller has a wrapped- 
coin case of metal, which locks. At 
night he locks this box, and lays it on 
the truck from the vault. Next 
morning when the truck comes up 
from the vault he removes his wrapped 

See OPERATING SHORT-CUTS—Page 38 
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HEN the banking and trust 
W\ business was under pressure in 

the early Thirties, curtailment 
of personnel and a revision of methods 
resulted. In the matter of the per- 
sonal solicitation of trust business, 
the pendulum swung far to the left. 
Many trust institutions which had 
staffs of from three to ten or more 
trained solicitors either drastically 
reduced their staffs or abolished them 
entirely. Other institutions with one 
or two solicitors also abandoned this 
method of obtaining new business, 
and gradually the trust solicitor be- 
came almost extinct. 

But pendulums have a way of 
swinging back, and in the past few 
years the selling of trust service by 
trained solicitors has again been com- 
ing gradually to the fore. There are 
reasons for this. At first, the effect 
of non-solicitation was not very notice- 
able. Wills secured today do not 
usually become effective until some 
later date. The current business of a 
trust department depends upon new- 
business work done in the preceding 
years. Obviously, since the business 
of a trust department is in general a 
self-liquidating business, the depart- 
ment will gradually wither away if it 
is not sustained by a steady influx of 


From these men, who are among the outstanding trust new-business executives in the country, Mr. Journeay has obtained personal 


HARVE H. PAGE 
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Secrets of Selling 


“LT Rust SERVICE 


By 
ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-president, The Purse Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The pendulum has swung back to the use of trained 


solicitors 


in selling trust service, observes the 


writer, after a period in which such methods were 


in virtual discard. Here he analyzes the reasons 


for this reversal, and cites “selling secrets’ of 


a number of leading trust new-business executives 


new accounts. As C. B. Leonhard, 
assistant vice-president of the Detroit 
Trust Company, says: “The will file 
is like the wood pile behind the house. 
If it is not constantly replenished, 
sooner or later you will come to the 
end of the pile and will suffer from the 
rigors of a cold winter.” 

In due time, trust institutions came 
to notice that in the absence of sales- 
manship their will files were beginning 
to diminish. Frequently, at the death 


A. KEY FOSTER 


of a wealthy person whose estate a 
trust company had expected to serve 
as executor or trustee, probate re- 
vealed that the last will named an 
individual, or another institution. 
Furthermore as the old wills which the 
trust institutions were called on to 
administer matured they brought new 
problems. The economic upheaval 
had played havoc with many of these 
estates. Many of the wills had been 
drawn to meet far different conditions 
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New-business executives of the Detroit Trust Company meet regularly to exchange information, and to plan presentations 


than existed when they matured. 
Almost daily, trust institutions were 
confronted with the problem of ad- 
ministering an estate which had under- 
gone a vast change. Such for example 
was the case of the estate of a leading 
hotel executive. When his will was 
drawn he had property worth $5,000,- 
000. When he died his assets totaled 
about $100,000. His will provided 
cash bequests to numerous employees 
and several charities. The remainder 


JOHN KINNEMAN, JR. 


... certain centers of influence are power- 
ful aid« in ceallina truct cervica”’ 


was to go to his family. A more 
recent will would have been set up in 
a far different manner and his widow 
would not have found it necessary to 
renounce the will. 


N the face of such facts, trust 
executives became concerned and 
began to examine the problem. It 
should be noted that during the 
depression period, when false economy 
or necessity had dictated the abolition 


Cc. B. LEONHARD 


“The will file is like the wood pile . 
is not constantly replenished . . 
come to the end of the pile” 


.. If it 
. you will 


of salesmanship, the same factors had 
at the same time dictated the cessa- 
tion of trust advertising. Trust adver- 
tising, never used in a volume sufficient 
to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to develop the rich fiduciary 
field, dwindled in that period to 10 
per cent of normal. 

To meet the situation, the first step 
taken by the more farsighted trust 
officers was a resumption of their 
advertising programs. To the sur- 


statements as to their individual sales methods, and what they consider the foundation stones for success in trust solicitation 


ELWOOD T. STARBUCK 





“* . .. the bes? story of trusteeship is essen- 


tiaily a simole one” 
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prise of all, they found the public 
even more keenly interested in their 
service than it had been during the 
pre-depression period. Encouraged 
by the success of these leaders, others 
resumed their advertising, and once 
more the tide began to flow toward 
the corporate executor-trustee. But, 
due to the modern complexity of 
estates and the eternal tendency to 
procrastinate in will making, it be- 
came apparent that still better results 
would accrue if the advertising were 
supplemented by some planned mer- 
chandising effort. 


HE necessity of contact both to hold 

the business already on the books 
and to stimulate the flow of profitable 
new business to the trust institutions 
became increasingly clear. To many 
it appeared that an effective and 
economical substitute for the full- 
time contact man would be the har- 
nessing of the efforts of the other 
officers of the institution by encourag- 
ing them to be part-time solicitors. 
This was a step in the right direction 
but it was not the complete answer, 
especially in the larger institutions. 
Perhaps the Italian, Guicciardini, gives 
the key to its weakness when he writes, 
‘““Experience has always shown, and 
reason also, that affairs which depend 
on many seldom succeed.” Solicita- 
tion had become everyone’s business 
and consequently no one’s. 

In connection with the more sub- 
stantial estates, pre-probate service 
in the form of estate planning and will 
modernization was becoming a neces- 
sity if the estates were to avoid un- 
necessary shrinkage, the beneficiaries 
properly to be served, and trust institu- 
tions placed in a position to carry out 
the real desires of the testators and 
enabled to conduct their businesses 
on a profitable basis. 

Recently, at the request of a client, 
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we asked a number of America’s lead- 
ing trust companies whether the solici- 
tation of trust business by part-time 
solicitors was as effective and profitable 
as the employment of trained, capable, 
full-time solicitors. Our client was 
one of the larger trust companies which 
had some years before abolished its 
new-business personnel and endeavored 
to develop new business through its 
official family. The plan was not 
working too well, and they were seek- 
ing light in determining whether to 
change over to full-time solicitors. 

The replies indicated a meeting of 
minds on the advantage of the full- 
time solicitor. They pointed out that 
while other officers could be, and often 
were, helpful in arranging interviews 
and introducing prospects, their assist- 
ance usually ended there. Most of 
them had little time and less inclina- 
tion to follow through to the conclusion 
of the sale. Naturally their own work 
came first, and the trust department’s 
somewhere below secondary. More- 
over, few of them had sufficient knowl- 
edge of trust work to sell an estate 
plan intelligently, and convincingly. 
The following paragraph sets forth 
briefly the gist of all the letters reach- 
ing us: 

‘“‘In my opinion, the best method of 
securing new business is by using full- 
time, capable, and well-trained solici- 
tors. Officers and department heads 
can be very helpful and should, of 
course, co-operate; but somehow it is 
never very successful when you charge 
the officers alone with the responsi- 
bility of actually securing new busi- 
ness, even though the effort is well 
organized, because it never seems to 
stay well organized for very long. 
Other matters become more pressing 
and the new-business program either 
becomes a mental reservation or is 
entirely pushed into the background.” 

It would seem, therefore, that, as 


«the pendulum continues on its swing 
back to balance, more and more banks 
will seek trained trust solicitors. 

By this we do not mean to infer 
that there will be a return to the high 
powered sales organizations which a 
few institutions in the larger cities 
developed in the pre-depression period. 
The days of “‘pressure”’ selling in the 
trust field when cold canvass, quotas, 
and door bell ringing were in vogue 
have gone, and in its place is evolving 
a type of solicitor and sales methods 
more in keeping with the trust busi- 
ness. It is unlikely that business men 
will be asked, as one wealthy indi- 
vidual was in ’29, to disclose, on the 
same day, his most intimate plans for 
his family and his estate, to individuals 
representing five different trust insti- 
tutions. 

The important question then is 
what type of man is best qualified for 
this work under today’s conditions 
and what will he accomplish? 

It would seem that such a person 
should have certain basic qualifica- 
tions. He should be mature enough, 
tactful enough, sufficiently trained and 
of such personality and appearance to 
meet and impress people in the higher 
brackets of wealth and success, and 
convince them of the importance of 
having a modern, complete plan. 


would not feel safe in setting an 

age bracket, for we have known 
successful solicitors whose ages ranged 
all the way from 28 to 65. We do 
feel safe in stating that a primary 
requisite is the ability to sell. More 
men have failed at this task because 
of an inherent lack of sales ability 
than for any other reason. Men 
trained in the life insurance field have 
frequently proved equally successful 
in selling trust service. Former bond 
salesmen have also done well in the 

See SELLING TRUST SERVICE—Page 30 


There's little “‘black magic” in the selling formulas of these trust men; mostly just sound common sense 


VICTOR CULLIN 
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“Technical terms should be avoided” 


BURNS W. SWENSON 


“The best way to secure co-operation is to 
give it’’ 


EDWARD W. NIPPERT 


“To turn a prospect into a customer re- 


auires motivation” 
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By HEN RY D. RA LPH y Washington Correspondent 


New Plan For Financing 
Small Businesses 


A new solution to the long-standing 
problem of financing smaller business 
operations has been proposed by 
Sumner T. Pike, Commissioner of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and a member of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

Commissioner Pike’s proposal calls 
for a minimum of Federal spending and 
regulation and chief reliance on estab- 
lished local financial institutions and 
local managerial ability. If adopted, 
and it seems likely that it may be, it 
would go far toward ending the stream 
of criticism that commercial banks 
will not make business loans and 
probably would put at rest political 
threats to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into the commercial banking 
business or to force banks to make 
loans to business. 

The proposal is based on a plan 
already in operation in some communi- 
ties. Mr. Pike cited as an example the 
plans of the Industrial Loan Corpora- 
tion of Baltimore, Md., which has had 
a successful record for some twenty 
years. He suggested legislation to 
create a Bureau for Small Business in 
some department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, most likely the Department 
of Commerce, which would foster the 
creation of similar industrial loan cor- 
porations in other communities, exer- 
cise general supervision over them, and 
if necessary provide relatively small 
amounts of capital to get them started. 

The outstanding feature of this plan 
is that the local organization would not 
make any loans itself. The Baltimore 
corporation tried this and nearly went 
bankrupt because its capital was soon 
tied up. Instead, it acts as a clearing 
house and an industrial advisory serv- 
ice. When a local enterprise needs 
help the industrial loan corporation 
makes a study of the business, deter- 
mines what sort of capital it needs, 








SUMNER T. PIKE, SEC Commissioner 


- , . . proposes solution for small business financing problem 


suggests changes in business methods 
to make it more certain that the loan 
will be repaid, and locates an investor 
willing to supply the needed capital. 
This investor may be a local bank 
which can supply credit or an inven- 
tory loan, it may be an individual 
investor who will purchase bonds or 
common stock, or it may be some other 
source of capital, including the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 





Before advancing this solution, Com- 
missioner Pike analyzed many other 
proposals made by various govern- 
ment agencies and embodied in bills 
which have been introduced in Con- 
gress by the dozen in recent years. 
He had the benefit of extensive studies 
of the financial problems of small busi- 
ness which have been made by the 
SEC, Department of Commerce, and 
other agencies. These plans included 
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COL. PHILIP B. FLEMING, Wage-Hour Administrator 


. contests court ruling confining scope of wage-hour law 


expansion of direct Federal loans 
through the RFC or the Federal 
Reserve banks, establishment of Fed- 
eral business intermediate credit banks, 
and Federal guarantee of commercial 
bank loans to business. He found 
serious difficulties and shortcomings 
in all of these and reached the conclu- 
sion that the problem of financing 
small business is essentially a local 
one which would only be complicated 
by any solution administered primarily 
from Washington. This is the posi- 
tion which has been maintained all 
along by commercial bankers, who 
have insisted that they want to and 
will extend small business all proper 
credit commensurate with the func- 
tions of a bank and the responsibilities 
to the depositors but that many of the 
credit needs of small business are of a 
sort which banks cannot supply. 

The Industrial Loan Corporation 
of Baltimore, used by Commissioner 
Pike as a case study, is a semi-civic 
enterprise of a type which might be 
sponsored by a chamber of commerce 
or a similar organization of business 
men, with a board of directors made 
up of representatives of leading finan- 
cial and commercial organizations of 
the community. It is not a charitable 
institution, nor a speculative venture, 
but is designed to make a _ small 
return on its capital yet not furnish 
big profits to its backers. The cor- 
poration, which started during the 
World War as a sort of civic booster 
organization, was designed to promote 
business in Baltimore by providing 
financial aid to new enterprises. It 
raised a fund and started out to make 


direct investments, but in a few years 
its capital was frozen or lost, so it 
changed its method and instead of 
trying to be a combination bank and 
investment trust it became primarily 
a financial counselor to old and new 
business enterprises. For the past score 
of years it has been very successful. 
When a small industrial concern in 
Baltimore needs $50,000 or $100,000 
it goes to the Industrial Corporation 
which makes a superficial investiga- 
tion without charge. If it appears 
that the business can be made profit- 
able it makes a thorough investigation 
for a reasonable service fee. It deter- 
mines what type of credit or financing 
is needed, and locates a source for such 
funds, usually local money. Fre- 
quently some change in_ business 
methods is found necessary, so the 
firm may be told it must hire and pay 
for an accountant or an engineer. 
Sometimes it is decided that no new 
funds or credit is necessary but that a 
change in operating methods will pull 
the concern out of its difficulties, and 
sometimes it decides that the concern 
is beyond help. But usually it finds 
local money of the sort needed by the 
enterprise, whether equity capital or 
long-term senior debt, and it has 
found that there are plenty of funds 
available in the community if the 
investors can be persuaded that the 
concern can be put on a sound basis. 
Very frequently a commercial bank 
which has refused a loan will find that 
it can safely extend credit if the bor- 
rower follows the advice of the Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation’s “‘clinic.” 
While the Baltimore plan is an out- 


standing example, the same idea has 
been used to some extent elsewhere and 
has been carefully and _ favorably 
studied by a number of business- 
promotion groups. Commissioner Pike 
pointed out that such a program is 
particularly needed now when smaller 
enterprises are obtaining defense con- 
tracts and sub-contracts and need 
both financial assistance and a local 
source of information as to how to 
handle defense business. 

“It is this sort of thing which I 
think we can well encourage in other 
leading cities throughout the coun- 
try,” Commissioner Pike told the 
TNEC at its closing series of hearings. 
“Undoubtedly encouragement will be 
necessary in many instances. En- 
couragement will cost the govern- 
ment very little—at the most from 
$50,000 to $100,000 in each case to 
underwrite the first couple of years of 
operation —and it may go a long way 
toward meeting this acute problem. 
I don’t pretend for a minute that these 
financial clinics are a complete solution 
of the small business problem, but I 
do think that from the experience of a 
number of such institutions in various 
parts of the country, we can get a 
great deal closer to the root of the 
problem than we are today. 

“Under this scheme, worthy small 
businesses, old or new, can get any 
kind of money they need, be it bank 
loans, working capital, equity money, 
new money, or what have you. There 
are no restrictions, and there should 
be none, because each problem is dif- 
ferent from the one which has come 
before. It is a custom tailoring job as 
indeed it must be. And they will be 
getting this financial assistance through 
the normal channels, not through 
artificially stimulated channels. That, 
it seems to me, is highly important. 
We know the need for financial 
assistance is there, and we feel pretty 
sure that the money is actually there. 
The question is to bring the two 
together with as little cost to one and 
as much safety to the other as possible. 
You know of course that, with a little 
sound management advice, it is often 
possible to fix a company up so that a 
bank which has once refused a line of 
credit will be glad to take it on. We 
have all seen that happen.” 

7 . 


Wage-Hour Administration 
Appeals Adverse Decision 


Banks are watching with interest 
the progress of an appeal taken by the 
government from a Federal district 
court decision which holds that pay- 
ment of time-and-one-half for work 
beyond 40 hours per week is not 
required under the wage-hour law, 
provided the rate of pay is in excess of 
the statutory minimum wage. 
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Payment of overtime to “white 
collar’ salaried employees has been 
one of the most troublesome problems 
in complying with the Federal fair 
labor standards act, and banks and 
others have protested against the 
overtime provisions. Some relief was 
given by regulations extending the 
scope of exemptions given “‘administra- 
tive” employees, but this has not 
solved the problem for the smaller 
banks. Should the government lose 
the current appeal, it would be possible 
for a bank to make contracts with its 
employees earning more than 30 
cents per hour which would permit the 
employees to work more than 40 hours 
per week without increase in salary. 

The case was brought by the 
Department of Labor against the 
A. H. Belo Corporation, publisher of 
the Dallas Morning News, Dallas, 
Texas. The company had contracts 
with individual employees stipulating 
a flat weekly salary for a week of con- 
siderably more than 40 hours, but 
broken down into a basic hourly rate 
for the first 40 hours and time-and- 
one-half for all work beyond 40 hours, 
though the full salary was paid each 
week even though the employee put 
in no overtime. The government con- 
tended that the full agreed weekly 
salary should be divided by 40 to get 
the straight hourly rate of pay and 
that 150 per cent of this should be 
paid for all work beyond 40 hours. 

In dismissing the case Federal Judge 
William H. Atwell said that the govern- 
ment counsel was “correct in saying 
that the statute prohibits a rate less 
than one-and-one-half times the regu- 
lar rate, but the statute then continues 
‘at which he is employed.’ So while 
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HARFORD POWELL 


. . will help promote Treasury’s defense bond sales campaign 





Congress struck down the right of an 
employee to contract for less than a 
minimum wage, it did not strike down 
the right of an employee and the 
employer to contract with reference 
to the wages which are in excess of the 
minimum wages, and this is the way 
these employees have done.” 

In appealing the case to the Circuit 
Court at New Orleans, Colonel Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division, said that if allowed 
to stand this decision would largely 
destroy the 40-hour week section of 
the act. ‘“‘With all due respect to 
Judge Atwell,” he said, ‘‘a reading of 
his opinion inclines one to believe that 
he regarded our act as a minimum wage 
law rather than a wage and hour law.” 

Another ground for appeal is the 
Judge’s decision that the government 
cannot prosecute a case for an em- 
ployee without disclosing the identity 
of the employee and the exact nature 
of his complaint. The department 
contends that it must protect com- 
plaining employees against possible 
reprisals from their employers by 
keeping complainants anonymous. 

. - e 


Treasury Organizing for 
Defense Bond Sales 


The Treasury’s new program for 
tapping small individual savings to 
help finance the defense program is 
expected to begin active operations in 
the near future. 

A defense loan organization is being 
built up in the Treasury Department, 
headed by Harold N. Graves, assistant 
to the Secretary, and a Treasury 
career man. His principal assistants 
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are Harford Powell, formerly with 
several advertising agencies and more 
recently with the Institute of Public 
Relations in New York, who will 
handle promotion programs; and Gale 
Johnston, formerly St. Louis regional 
manager of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who will handle 
regional sales efforts and field organi- 
zations. 

Various types of securities will be 
issued for the individual saver, but at 
first emphasis will be put on sale of a 
new defense series of the United States 
Savings Bonds, popularly known as 
baby bonds. The new series, to be 
sold at a discount, will have slightly 
different redemption values to en- 
courage owners to hold them for 
several years for appreciation before 
redeeming them. The limit which any 
one person can purchase in one year 
will be reduced, probably to $3,000. 

To encourage people of small means 
to acquire these bonds, the Treasury 
will issue a defense series of Postal 
Savings Stamps in denominations of 
10, 25, and 50 cents and $1, which 
may be pasted on cards or books until 
the amounts reach $18.75, the price 
of a bond of $25 maturity value. 
Another series of defense bonds will 
be issued in denominations up to 
$5,000 or $10,000, with a slightly 
lower rate of return than the baby 
bonds, and with individual holdings 
limited to perhaps $50,000. Both the 
discount bonds and the regular Treas- 
ury interest-bearing bonds, also avail- 
able in small denominations, will be 
fully subject to Federal income taxes. 

A promotional campaign is being 
mapped out which will seek co-opera- 
tion in every community. Efforts will 
be made to avoid the high-pressure 
and quota methods used in raising 
funds during the World War. Every 
post office in the country will become 
an agency for sale of the savings stamps 
and baby bonds, and banks and mer- 
chants will be asked to co-operate by 
placing them on sale so that some 
250,000 outlets will be available. 
Offers to help in distributing the 
stamps and bonds have come from the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
the Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
the U. S. Savings and Loan League, 
etc. The Treasury may decide to 
reimburse banks and other commercial 
institutions for actual expenses in- 
curred in selling the stamps and bonds, 
or it may give public recognition in the 
form of emblems for public display. 

An initial appropriation has been 
made by Congress, most of which will 





“be used in printing the new securities. 


Promotion is expected to start soon 


and-to be pressed vigorously at the 
~ beginning of the new fiscal year in 


July. 
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A Farm Expert on 


the BANK BoaRD 


By 
A. D. CAREW 


County Agricultural Agent, Green Lake, Wisconsin 
and Director, Merchants National Bank, Princeton, Wisconsin 


NE of the major problems of 

a rural bank is to sift the 

loan applications received from 
farmers of the community and deter- 
mine which may reasonably be con- 
sidered as sound. In arriving at the 
answer to this question the first thing 
to decide is, what are the possibilities 
of this borrower repaying the loan 
from the sale of farm produce? Bank 
executives must rely to some extent 
on the judgment and counsel of their 
directors in making loans that will not 
only result in profit to the stockholders 
but which will also build good will in 
the community. 

A county agricultural agent, a 
successful farmer, or other men who 
specialize in farm problems can be of 
material assistance in formulating 
sound policies. In an age of specialists, 
the rural bank needs on its board of 
directors a man who has specialized 
training in agriculture just as a bank 
in an industrial community needs a 
manufacturer. A man with agricul- 
tural training can bring a great deal 
of worthwhile business to his bank by 


In this age of specialists, the rural bank needs on 


its board a man who has had specialized training in 


agriculture, says the writer, just as a bank in an 


industrial community needs a manufacturer. Here he 


suggests how such a farm expert can assist the bank 


suggestions to the farmers on how the 
bank can help them improve their 
incomes. Even more important, such 
an individual can protect both the 
farmer and the bank against unsound 
loans. 

If no man with this kind of training 
is available for the board of directors, 
I believe that it would be worthwhile 





































to every rural banker to make use of 
all the information his county agent is 
able to give him about farmers who 
are applying for bank loans of various 
kinds. Such information is, I believe, 
invaluable in giving the farmer the 
kind of service that will make of him 
a profitable customer. 

During the five years I have been on 
the board of directors, our bank has 
never lost a dollar on a loan to a 
farmer which I have approved. I may 
not be able to say that five years hence, 
but at least that is the record to date. 
The reason is not any occult powers 
on my part. It is simply that I know 
the farmers in our community through 
actually working with them; I know 
their ability as managers. I can check 
their soundness as loan risks against 
specific principles which, the records 
show, invariably spell successful farm 
management. 

The principles which I use in dealing 
with the Wisconsin farmers in my 
territory, were arrived at after study- 
ing the financial records of hundreds 
of Wisconsin farms. They show that 
the labor incomes (what the farmer 
and his family have left for their labor, 
after paying all expenses and deducting 
5 per cent interest on the total invest- 
ment) varied from a profit of $2,384 


Analyzing records of the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association with one of 
the bank's customers 
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County Agent Carew confers with the local AAA committee chairman on a prospective loan 


to a loss of $1,767 in a single year on 
the farms studied. 

What are the secrets of the success- 
ful farmer, who is contending with the 
same weather conditions and depends 
on the same markets as the farmer 
who fails? 

We find that a large farm is the 
first secret. Unless the farm contains 
approximately one hundred crop acres, 
the operator will be hampered in 
producing a good income. 

*‘We can work a small farm better,” 
many farmers say. The records show, 
however, that a good deal of such work 
is inevitably wasted. So we encourage 
farmers to increase the size of their 
farms, and work out with them ways 
of doing this. Sometimes we suggest 
a loan to rent or purchase crop land, 
if this seems advisable. If there is no 
opportunity to rent or buy more land 
near by, or if other conditions on the 
farm do not warrant such an expendi- 
ture, we suggest developing a special 
line such as truck crops or poultry to 
employ more labor and to net a better 
income. 

The second round in the ladder to 
agricultural success, in a state like 
Wisconsin, is good cows. We know 
from the records that dairy cows 
furnish a market for farm feeds. We 
know, too, that good crops sold 
through poor cows almost always 
result in low income. 

The average Wisconsin cow turns 
out 200 pounds of butter fat annually, 
while her sister cows in some improved 
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herds produce 300 pounds. Even at 
30¢ a pound, this means $30 more per 
cow, or $450 on a herd of 15 cows. 
These additional dollars will pay the 
interest on a $7,000 mortgage, at 
5 per cent, and leave $100 to amortize 
the principal. 

Proved sires, culling, feeding more 
alfalfa, are the keys which D. H. I. A. 
members use to unlock the dairy 
vaults and clip the $30 coupons. We 
give this information to the farmers 
with whom we work. 


HE cost of the lime and fertilizer 
which makes the production of 
abundant alfalfa possible is often not 
within the immediate means of the 
farmer. Here I can do the farmer, 
and my bank, a mutual favor by 


‘suggesting that a loan from the bank 


would mean a return of three to six 
dollars for each dollar spent, making it 
possible to return the loan and realize 
a worthwhile profit besides. 

Pure bred sires from high producing 
cow families, or better still, sons of 
proved sires and brood cows are 
essential to the development of high 
producing herds. An initial invest- 
ment of $100 used to secure one of these 
young sires will keep such a sire at 
the head of the dairy herd for years, 
because the beef value of bologna bulls 
will provide funds for his successor. 
So we urge farmers to substitute these 
proven profit builders for the non- 
descript stockyard cow fresheners fur- 
nished free by cow jockeys or truckers. 


} 

We know that the more of these bovine 
monstrosities that are placed in service 
in a community, the smaller will be 
the milk checks cashed by the bank. 
The banks of Green Lake County 
have co-operated with the county 
agricultural agent in forming a Co- 
operative Association which will place 
approved young sires with dairy 
farmers under a loan agreement for a 
small application fee of five dollars. 
October 28 to November 1 of last year 
was designated as Better Sire Week. 











FIVE SECRETS 
OF SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The author analyzes the factors be- 
hind the Successful farmer, who has 
the same weather and 


: market condi- 
tions as the farme se 


tr who fails. 


1. A Good-Si 
“Sized Farm— 
100 crop acres 7 ee 


2. High Grade Cows —from 15 


cows: a $450 annual extra dividend 


° Crop improvement — results 
outweigh the costs 


4. Feed Efficiency—a return of $2 
for every $1 spent 
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; Diversification—an old invest- 
ment principle applied ‘to farming 
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This is a fine solution to the scrub 
bull menace. 

We cite this as an opportunity for 
the agricultural expert who is a bank 
director to serve the farmers’ interest, 
and his bank’s as well, by directing the 
farmer to talk over this need with 
his banker. 

A third step to farm success is good 
crops. We find that even three dol- 
lars per acre in greater crop values 
favorably affects the labor income. 
The records show that in Eastern 
Wisconsin the better farmers had 
$1,826 more in income with only $321 
more expense than was paid out by 
farmers who lost money. It costs the 
same to plow, harrow, seed, and 
cultivate poor crops as good ones. 
Hybrid corn, for example, outyields 
open-pollinated corn from 10 to 20 per 
cent. Soil fertility cannot be main- 
tained even on our best regulated 
dairy farms without the addition of 
commercial fertilizers. 


E make these suggestions to 

farmers whose crops need improve- 
ment. As a bank director, I am often 
able to suggest that a seasonal loan 
from the bank would be worth while 
to the farmer, if he would agree to 
repay the loan from the sale of in- 
creased crops. 

A fourth factor in swelling the farm 
income is feed efficiency. A return of 
two dollars or more for every dollar 
spent for feed, by marketing crops 
through live stock, is good profit. 
Balanced rations to such live stock are 
extremely important to get the maxi- 
mum returns. It pays to buy meat 
scrap for poultry, tankage for hogs, 
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and high protein feeds to blend with*~ 
home grown grains. 

These feeds can usually be booked 
in July and August for delivery in fall, 
and can be secured at substantial 
savings if a cash payment can be 
made. Here a loan, payable in 
monthly installments or when live 
stock is ready for market, can mean 
profit to both the bank‘and the 
farmer. A tip from a bank director 
who knows of such a situation is all 
the bank needs to get this business, 
and it is worthwhile for a bank to 
have on its board a director who can 
furnish such information. 

The final stepping stone to success 
is one practiced by investors and bank- 
ing institutions since the time savings 
were no longer hoarded in tin cans, 
socks, or mattresses. You guessed it — 
don’t put all your eggs in one 
basket. 

No matter how good a dairy herd is, 
it cannot pay all the running expenses 
on a farm except in periods of abnor- 
mal prices. The records show that on 
farms with the best labor income, only 
40 to 60 per cent of the annual revenue 
comes from milk. Swine, sheep, 
poultry, and cash crops are used to 
pad out the receipts. Each of these 
divisions needs to be large enough to 
affect the gross income materially. 

On the other hand, too many small 
enterprises are just as disastrous as 
none, and it is here that the bank’s 
board of directors can be of valuable 
help in suggesting the extent to which 
a farmer should go in this regard. The 
manufacturer, the lawyer, or any other 
business man, as well as the bank 
officers serving on the board, can give 


valuable help. The agricultural special- 
ist can, however, give specific sugges- 
tions because of his familiarity with 
the farmer’s situation through working 
with him in his daily routine. He may 
suggest a loan for the purchase of pure 
bred rams and boars, to remodel pres- 
ent buildings into proper shelters, to 
build portable farrowing houses which 


would permit the operator to practice: 


a live stock sanitation program. Such 
loans are generally self-liquidating, 
and can be repaid out of increased 
returns. 


"THERE is no place in our complex 

present day commerce for any one 
who is just average, and farmers are 
no exception. Those who have in 
operation on their farms three or more 
of the factors of success which I have 
outlined, garner the better incomes. 
Outstanding farm managers have all 
five factors working full time on their 
premises. 

Sound agricultural loans are only 
those which scientific research has 
shown will “up” the income of the 
farmer borrower, thus increasing the 
number of people in the community 
who create new wealth. A loan which 
does not result in a profit for the 
borrower will not help to pay divi- 
dends to the stockholders, nor will it 
build good will for the bank that lends 
the money. The banker needs to 
know more about the farmer borrower 
than his general “character’’ reputa- 
tion. It is here that the trained 
agricultural agent can be of valuable 
assistance to the bank, either as a 
member of the board of directors, or 
as a consultant. 


Mr. Carew urges live stock as a means of diversifying and increasing farm income 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 





CLIFFORD S. YOUNG 





CHESTER C. DAVIS 


MILLS B. LANE, SR. 


CLIFFORD S. YOUNG...Mr. Young is the new president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, having been elected for a five-year term last 
month following the retirement of George J. Schaller at the age of 68: Mr. 
Young entered the banking business in 1906. In 1921 he joined the Chicago 
Reserve Bank as an examiner; in 1930 he was appointed assistant Federal 
Reserve agent; in 1932 he became secretary of the board of directors and manager 
of the bank examination department; and in 1936 he was appointed a vice- 
president. Howard P. Preston, first vice-president of the Chicago Reserve 
Bank since 1936, has been re-elected for another five-year term. 


CHESTER C,. DAVIS... In another important change in Reserve Bank 
leadership, Mr. Davis was elected president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. He succeeds William McChesney Martin, Sr., who has retired after 
serving as the active head of the bank since its organization in 1914. For the 
past five years, Mr. Davis has been a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and prior to that time he headed the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. In addition to his duties as president of the 
St. Louis Reserve Bank, Mr. Davis will continue for the time being to supervise 
the work of the agricultural division of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. F. Guy Hitt has been re-elected as first vice-president of the bank. 


MILLS B. LANE, SR., MILLS B. LANE, JR.... The golden anni- 
versary convention of the Georgia Bankers Association, to be held April 16-18 
at Macon, will be an occasion unique in American banking history. For Mills 
B. Lane, Jr., vice-president of The Citizens & Southern National Bank at Savan- 
nah, will be inducted as president of the association, just 50 years after the same 
honor was conferred upon his father, Mills B. Lane, Sr., in the same city of 
Macon. Mr. Lane, Sr., now chairman of The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, will officiate at the ceremonies. From an original membership of 92 banks 
when Mr. Lane, Sr., was elected to serve as its first president, the Georgia Bankers 
Association has grown until it now includes 331 banks. During the entire span 
of 50 years, the association has had but two secretaries, L. P. Hillyer, who 
served from 1892 to 1912, and Haynes McFadden, who has held the office since 
1912. Among the speakers at the golden anniversary convention will be Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive manager of the American Bankers Association; 
Eugene W. Stetson, president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 


and Edward W. Lane, president of the Atlanta National Bank at Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


LEIGHTON G. McCARTHY ... A _ personal friend of President 
Roosevelt, Leighton G. McCarthy has been appointed Canadian Minister to 
Washington, replacing Loring C. Christie, who retired due to ill-health. Mr. 
McCarthy is chairman of the Board of the National Trust Co., Ltd., which has 
its head office in Toronto, and is a director of the Bank of Nova Scotia. He is 
also chairman of the board of the Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto. 


MILLS B. LANE, JR. LEIGHTON G. McCARTHY 
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Mr. CLuTCHBILL 
Rescues a Client 


barked a commanding voice 
through the wicket of the Fern- 
dale National one day late in April. 

Cashier John Atwood half rose and 
stared around. 

“It is quite a grave matter,’”’ came 
the voice again as John reached the 
wicket and picked up a small calling 
card. 

“Mr. Clutchbill’s in the directors’ 
room at the moment, sir. I'll take 
it in.” 

A moment later Director Clutchbill 
sat gazing at the card on which was 
engraved the name, Ambrose Nibbs. 

“Hm-m, I’ve heard of him. He’s 
an attorney over at Heron Ridge. 
One of our oldest Rhodes scholars.” 

John nodded. ‘Looks as though he 
might have been stroke oar in the 
Oxford shell of ’88.” 

““‘What’s he like?” 

“Tall, spare man, faded square-top 
derby and a handlebar mustache like 
those in family albums around 1890.” 

*‘Wonder what we’ve done?”’ growled 
Mr. Clutchbill glaring at the card and 
fingering his goatee. 


‘| am looking for a Mr. Clutchbill,” 





By 
FRED COPELAND 


An exciting adventure in which the doughty director 


snares a one-legged man from the toils of kidnapers 


who have taken away his wooden leg. Mr. Clutchbill 


“Probably he’s got something on 
us, all right enough.” 

“Well, let him in,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill pushing away the card with 
an uneasy expression. 

Upon being admitted, Mr. Ambrose 
Nibbs bowed as Mr. Clutchbill rose. 

“Word of your criminal investiga- 
tions and rescues has traveled beyond 
your borders as you see,” intoned Mr. 
Nibbs. 

“IT make no claim for success,”’ said 



























is in very deep water until he recalls a hidden reef 


Mr. Clutchbill absently watching the 
fingers of his hand as he trotted them 
along the table edge. “Eh, you are in 
trouble?”’ 

“IT have a client, in fact, an old 
acquaintance, who is in more trouble 
than I can get him out of alone. He 
has been kidnaped by his own rela- 
tives. Please read that ... it was 
smuggled out to me by a servant.” 

Mr. Clutchbill took the small crum- 
pled piece of note paper, slid on his 
spectacles and read: 


“Raven Island, Apr. 2nd. 
Dear Friend Ambrose: 

Lured here by relatives on my way 
north from Florida. They’re torturing 
me to change my will. Getting more 
tuckered out and weaker. Get me 


away somehow. 
y In haste, 


Simon Bunter.”’ 


**An ugly business,” said Mr. Nibbs. 
“He had willed large amounts to 
worthy and needy friends.” 

“You can’t get him off the island?”’ 

“He has but one leg.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Clutchbill ran _ his 
fingers over his goatee. “One leg?” 

“They’ve taken his wooden leg 
away from him. I learned this from 
the servant who brought the note.” 

““Gracious!”’ 

“You will take the case either as a 


“I have a client who is in more 
trouble than | can get him out of 


alone. He has been kidnaped’ 
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The roar of the coming speedboat 
grew each second. Its searchlight 
played steadily on the straining sail 


representative of the bank or pri- 
vately?”? Mr. Nibbs asked anxiously. 
“Simon Bunter is a rich man. You 
will be suitably rewarded.” 

The old director took off his glasses 
and settled them on his nose again. 
He blew out his cheeks and let the air 
flow thoughtfully over his goatee. 

‘“‘You coming in on the rescue. I 
mean the actual field work?” asked 
Mr. Clutchbill suddenly. 

“To the death,” frowned Mr. Nibbs. 

“TI might tackle it.” 

“Good! Good! Admirable!’’ 

“T am only a little acquainted with 
Raven Island. There are boats there 
of course.” 

“A very powerful speedboat, I 
understand.” 

‘“‘We’ll have to use something silent, 
probably a sailboat. It will take per- 
fect conditions, a starlight night with a 
fair breeze. If Mr. Bunter hollers or 
falls down we'll get caught.” 


\ AR. CLUTCHBILL rose and shuffled 
*"~ over to a wall calendar. After ex- 
amining it closely he turned. 

“It’s the dark of the moon. The 
weather report this morning in our 
state paper, The Northern Hawk Eye, 
calls for fair weather for forty-eight 
hours with gentle south winds. Shall 
we set out tomorrow afternoon? If 
we get to Rutlington two hours before 
sunset it will do.” 

“I shall call here for you at two. Is 
there anything I can get to help out?” 

“No, I'll gather such tools as I 
judge we’ll need.”’ 

After Mr. Nibbs departed Mr. 

Clutchbill wandered thoughtfully out 
to the front office. 

Cashier John Atwood cocked up an ’ 
eye at him. “That transom was open (3 
and I heard almost every word. I’d ~~ | 
keep out of it. Nothing can bog you ) 
down like a one-legged man.” 

The old director scowled thought- j : | 
fully. Suddenly he turned and went | 

; 





out on Main Street. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon 
Mr. Clutchbill loaded into Mr. Nibb’s 
car a rather large bundle covered with , \ 
sacking. At four o’clock the same car . ee 
stood on a dock at Rutlington while 
Mr. Clutchbill hunted at a_ boat 
livery for a craft to his liking. He 
finally selected on account of its 
natural camouflage an 18-foot catboat 
with a dingy black hull, weather-beaten 
sail and large forward locker. He told 
the boathouse keeper he was visiting 
friends at a camp and would not be 
back till the next morning. 

At 5 o’clock the old director in blue 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 36 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Banker Appointed to Head 
War Loan Drive 


G. W. Spinney, joint general man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal, has been 
appointed by Minister of Finance J. L. 
Ilsley to serve as chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
War Loan Committee. The committee 
is responsible for organizing the cam- 
paign for the sale of Canada’s Third 
War Loan this summer. 

Mr. Spinney, who lives in Montreal, 
has been with the Bank of Montreal 
since 1906, when he joined the branch 
at Yarmouth, N. S., his home town, 
at the age of seventeen. He has seen 
service at various branches in Quebec 
and Ontario, became secretary to the 
general manager in 1915, assistant to 
the general manager in 1922, assistant 
general manager in 1928, and joint 
general manager with Jackson Dodds 
in 1926. He is also a vice-president of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

Sd + . 


Damages to London Branches 
of Canadian Banks 


The seven branches of Canadian 
banks in London have all suffered some 
damage due to bombing raids, accord- 
ing to latest reports. Most seriously 
bombed was the King William Street 











G. W. SPINNEY, joint general manager, 
Bank of Montreal 


. . - helping to organize Third War 
Loan drive 


branch of the Dominion Bank late in 
December, when a heavy bomb fell in 
the street outside the rear of the 
bank’s premises. While it was not a 
direct hit on the building, the interior 
of the branch was demolished, and all 
windows were blown out. All records 


were salvaged, and the bank’s vaults 
below the banking floor were not 
damaged. The bank opened for busi- 
ness the following day in temporary 
quarters. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
branch was hit at night by a 1,000 
pound bomb which fell in the well of 
the building. Damage was done to 
the windows of the first and ground 
floors. Fortunately the fuse cap was 
knocked off, rendering the bomb harm- 
less, but the fuse cap blew off five hours 
later blowing out the windows of the 
entire building surrounding the well. 

Windows have been blown out in 
the branches of the Royal Bank, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia and the Bank of 
Montreal. Some of the branches have 
been temporarily inconvenienced by 
breaks in electric light, water and gas 
services. 

Like British banks, the Canadian 
banks doing business through branches 
in England have set up duplicate 
branches in suburban or country dis- 
tricts, or send their duplicate records 
to places outside London. In addition 
the Canadian banks send a triplicate 
of most transactions to the head office 
in Montreal or Toronto, so that the 
London branch business can be carried 
on without a serious break should both 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 40 


Havoc wrought by a bomb which landed just outside the 


Dominion Bank’s branch in London. 


Seven London 


branches of Canadian banks have suffered some damage 
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|Court Decisions... 


Bank liability in sale of stolen bonds ... When is protest necessary on 
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bill of exchange or check? . . . Endorsement of check by forwarding bank 


not a guaranty... State law may govern a national bank’s transactions 


Bank Sells Stolen Bonds 


Where a bank acting in good faith 
sells certain stolen bonds without 
knowing they are stolen and remits the 
proceeds to the thief or his agent, may 
the bank be held liable for the conver- 
sion of the bonds? 

A Pennsylvania bank recently found 
itself in that position. An attorney 
received certain negotiable bonds from 
a client under circumstances which 
seemed entirely innocent of suspicion. 
At the client’s request the attorney 
had the bonds sold by a bank in which 
he carried a deposit account. The 
bank credited the proceeds of the 
bonds to the attorney’s account, and 
the attorney then paid over the money 
to his client by check. 

Later it was discovered that the 
true owner of the bonds was another 
Pennsylvania bank from which the 
bonds had been stolen in a holdup. 
The “client” from whom the lawyer 
had received the bonds had dis- 
appeared. The true owner of the 
bonds sued the attorney and the bank 
which sold the bonds for conversion. 

“Ordinarily,” explained the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, “‘it is no de- 





CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


fense to an action for conversion that 
the defendant acted on behalf of an- 
other, because, if the principal is a 
wrongdoer, the agent is a wrongdoer 
also. But a distinction has been made 
in the few cases which have arisen 
where the chattels consisted of negotia- 
ble securities. 

“In the present case, the defendant 
attorney and bank derived no benefit 
from the transactions, acting merely as 
agencies to place the bonds in the 
hands of brokers for sale and to trans- 
mit the proceeds in return. The pur- 
pose of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law is to enhance the marketability 
of such securities and to allow bankers, 
brokers and people generally to trade 
in them with confidence. That object 
would be defeated if liability were to 
be imposed upon one who, mistakenly 
but in good faith, deals with negotiable 
instruments on the assumption that 





they belong to the person who employs 
him to effect their sale through ordi- 
nary market channels.” 

But even in such a case a bank 
would probably be held liable for the 
stolen securities if any suspicious cir- 
cumstances came to the attention of 
the bank or its officers in the course of 
the transaction. (First National Bank 
vs. Goldberg, 17 Atlantic Reporter, 
Second Series, 377.) 


* o * 


Is Protest Necessary? 


“It is not necessary that a promis- 
sory note or domestic bill of exchange 
be protested,”’ said the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania recently. ‘Protest is 
only required as to foreign bills of ex- 
change, the States of the Union being 
foreign as to each other.” 

Section 152 of the Uniform Negotia- 
ble Instruments Act provides that if 
a foreign bill of exchange (or check) is 
not protested for non-acceptance or 
non-payment, as the case may be, the 
drawer and endorsers are discharged. 
‘“‘Where a bill does not appear on its 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 40 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


These Emergency Hours... So 
much interest was evidenced in the 
address on this topic by W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice-chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York, at the recent 
A. B. A. Eastern Regional Conference 
that it has been published in booklet 
form. It is an unusually lucid discus- 
sion of the emergency problems that 














OF NEW YORK 


le Service — Maintaining an 
| intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experiemce—Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
} assuring a knowledge of re- 
- quirements and reapele as- 
sistance, 


Policy —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Resources es) $170,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Lig MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL ‘DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















| 
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The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation to 
bank officers and other executives. 
Simply address requests to: 


The Editor, 
The Burroughs Clearing House, 
Second and Burroughs Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan 





harass America, and what if anything 
bankers can do about them. Included 
is a particularly able analysis of the 
virtues of our free enterprise system, 
which Dr. Burgess believes is essential 
to a democracy, since under socialistic 
or totalitarian control all political 
liberty as well as private enterprise 
passes away. Fourteen thoughtful 
pages well worth reading —and giving 
others to read. 


Digest of Current Ideas on 
Bank Advertising and Promotion 
.--A sample copy will be sent of this 
professional service to banks, in the 
form of a monthly digest of outstand- 
ing new bank promotion ideas, gleaned 
from a wide variety of sources. A 


| time-saving method of keeping track 


of latest developments in the banking 
field, this service is designed to appeal 
to busy bank executives. 


Business Stability and Profits 
- » - An able discussion of a phase of 
business operations that is of direct 
interest to bankers and_ financial 
executives of corporations. According 
to the foreword, about 400,000 new 
commercial enterprises begin business 
each year and 350,000 disappear. 
Greater stability than this is needed 
if the profits of business are to be 
relieved of absorbing millions of dol- 
lars annually in bad debts. This book- 
let shows how business can avoid such 
losses which destroy profits and capi- 
tal, and as a consequence how the 
commercial loans of banks are pro- 
tected against unnecessary credit risk. 


The Bank, the Farm Equip- 
ment Dealer, and the Farmer 
- - « Advantages and profit-making 
opportunities to banks in financing 
the sale of farm equipment are sum- 
marized in this brochure. It is sug- 
gested that banks can profit directly 
from such financing through short 
term “‘floor-plan”’ loans to dealers, and 
through purchase of high-grade farm- 
ers’ paper created by the sale of 
farm equipment. And it is cited that 
banks also can profit indirectly through 


the extra wealth created on the farms 
by such equipment. The booklet 
outlines the mutual benefits to be 
derived from close banker-dealer co- 
operation in working out modern sales 
contracts adaptable to farm income, 
and to the banks’ requirements. 


Facts on Fluorescent Lighting 
. - + This is an advertising folder pre- 
pared by a manufacturer of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, but it contains much 
general information on this new type 
of illumination that is finding increas- 
ing favor among banks. Ina simplified 
explanation that makes for clear under- 
standing, the folder covers all the 
important points that the average 
prospective user would want to know, 
such as the nature of the lighting, its 
benefits over incandescent bulbs, size 
of fixture required, method of installa- 
tion, life of tubes, choice of colors, etc. 


Still Timely 


Editorials on Our Changing 
Banking . . . A 56-page booklet in 
which Joseph M. Dodge, president of 
The Detroit Bank, analyzes faulty 
practices and traditions in American 
banking which he believes have been 
responsible for the downfall of many 
banking institutions in the past. Mr. 
Dodge also discusses common criti- 
cisms and opinions concerning banks, 
such as “the need for liberalizing bank 
credit,” and he cites eight elemental 
causes of loan trouble. 


Methods of Home Financing 
.-- George W. West, past president of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League, discusses emergency housing 
problems brought on by the defense 
program, and how they affect lending 
practices. 28 pages. 


Fundamental Economic Issues 
in National Defense . . . This 32- 
page pamphlet analyzes the far-reach- 
ing effects which the defense program 
will have on our national economy. 
With their tremendous financial stake 
in the future, the nation’s bankers will 
find much of timely interest in this 
booklet. 


Competition in the Mortgage 
Lending Business... Some reveal- 
ing answers to a questionnaire sent to 
bank officers and other experienced 
real estate lenders, asking ten specific 
questions pertaining to mortgage lend- 
ing practices. Tendencies which real 


estate experts consider most dangerous 
are disclosed in this 61-page survey. 
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Sent COUNT cod PACKAGE 


COINS 4, HAND! 


Use A BRANDT 
Coin CouNTER AND PACKAGER 


for ABSOLUTE ACCURACY! 
for OUTSTANDING SPEED! 


If you count and package coins by hand, consider how 
much time is spent in performing this work. It’s con- 
siderable, isn’t it? Translate that time into actual cost 
in dollars and cents and you will no doubt find that it is 
high. The use of a Brandt Coin Counting & Packaging 
Machine will reduce this expense to an absolute minimum! 
The amount of time saved is such that the cost of the 
equipment is of no consideration. 


BRANDT COIN COUNTERS AND PACKAGERS 
are SPEEDY, ACCURATE AND DURABLE 


SPEEDY? Yes, amazingly! In actual tests the hand 
operated machine has counted as high as 2,275 dimes per 
minute and the motor driven machine as high as 2,550. 
Compare this with the slow hand method of counting 
coins. 


ACCURATE? Yes, unfailingly! These machines are made 
with such precision that errors are impossible. 


DURABLE? Yes, exceptionally! Every part has an added 
margin of strength built into it to make the whole ma- 
chine a unit that will stand up day after day for years 
and years. 


The first Brandt Coin Counter and Packager was placed 
on the market in 1933. Since then, as banks have learned 
of the savings that can be made by using this equipment, 
it has become increasingly popular. Remember, you 
don’t have to be a large bank to benefit from this equip- 
ment. Brandt Coin Counters and Packagers are in daily 
use in banks all over the country, ranging in size from 
some of the smallest to some of the largest. The best way 
to prove the merit of the Brandt Coin Counter and Pack- 
ager is to try it right on the jobin your own bank. Arrange 
for a free trial today. Use the coupon below—there is no 
expense or obligation—and machines will be cheerfully 
removed if you decide against purchase. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANDT 


Automatic Cashiers poying and changing) 










Coin Counters and Packagers * Coin 
Sorters and Counters * Coin Storage 


Trays * Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 








MODEL CA 
(hand operated) 


Counts coins continuously into 
coin bags or other receptacles, 
or in set quantities of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, 40, 
45, or 50 for 
packaging. 


MODEL CB 
(motor driven) 


An exceptionally speedy ma- 
chine. Counte coins directly 
into bags or in set amounts, 
as Model CA, for packaging. 
Can be furnished with or 
without stand, and with or 
without crimping attach; 
ment, as desired. : 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
Dept. B-4. Watertown, Wisconsin 


() We wish to arrange for a free trial of a Brandt Coin Counter 


and Packager 


() We would like to have more information regarding Brandt 


Coin Counter and Packager 


(] Model CA (] Model CB 
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...a high grade ledger 
paper for those hard- 
working forms, bound and 
loose-leaf record books and 
other services requiring 
paper with both quality 
and durability. 


-»-»- CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER, a75% cotton 
fibre content ledger paper, 
expressly for this service. 
Ask your printer, lithogra- 
pher or stationer to show 
you samples. You'll admire 
its extreme toughness, beau- 
tiful finish, excellent hand- 
ling and working qualities. 
Try it next time you order 
forms. CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER never fails to 


please. 


CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER 


(75% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT) 














WORTH READING 


Get more for your money when you buy 
paper. Read the news, ideas and informa- 
tion about paper in Weston's Papers, a 
special publication for paper buyers. To 
receive it regularly, write 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dept. D 
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SELLING TRUST SERVICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


trust field, and there is a classic 
example of an ash can salesman who 
became a top flight trust solicitor. 

As to what a capable solicitor may 
accomplish, let me cite two cases. 
Before me is the record of a solicitor 
who is now a ranking officer in a large 
trust institution. His record was made 
in a depression year. During 1936, 
he was responsible for the following 
new business: 


67 wills, including testamentary Each 
trusts, averaging $97,835 
17 life insurance trusts averaging 67,882 
14 living trusts and agencies 
averaging 49,948 


As to this man’s qualifications for his 
position, note that (1) he was well 
educated, a university graduate; (2) 
he had been a successful life under- 
writer; (3) he was young enough to 
retain his full enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion, yet old enough successfully to 
contact successful men; (4) he dressed 
well and, by his general bearing, 
carried conviction that his business was 
important. He was well paid, and 
was allowed a liberal expense account; 
he was supported by a well planned 
advertising program. 

The second example is the record of 
another top flight trust solicitor for the 
year 1940. This man has much the 
same qualifications as the one cited 
above. It is especially interesting to 
note the ratio between his calls and his 
interviews, for therein lies one of the 
reasons for his outstanding success. 
So carefully has he laid his plans and 
so complete are the contacts he has 
built with life underwriters and attor- 
neys, and through leads from the 
bank’s direct mail advertising that he 
usually works by appointment and 
loses little time on cold canvassing. 

During the year he made 1,318 
calls; these resulted in 1,255 interviews. 
In addition to former prospects he 
contacted 157 new prospects. 

1. Trust business resulting was, 
conservatively figured: wills, living 
trusts, and escrow agreements, $15,- 
286,000. 

2. Business, and personal insur- 
ance trusts, $1,803,000. 

This was a total of 55 pieces of busi- 
ness, of which 11 were insurance trusts. 

Both of the two solicitors referred 
to were on the staffs of banks in cities 
of substantial size. They serve as 
excellent examples of the fact that 
diligent and able solicitors represent- 
ing soundly established trust institu- 
tions and supported by proper adver- 
tising can direct to their institutions 
an unusual volume of profitable busi- 
ness. 
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Recently the writer interviewed a 
number of the most successful trust 
new-business executives in the United 
States. With this article in mind, my 
purpose was to get from them their 
secrets of success. I wished to deter- 
mine whether there were certain tricks 
of the trade, methods of sales proce- 
dure, or “‘black magic,”’ that enabled 
them year after year to prompt large 
numbers of the nation’s business, 
professional, and financial leaders to 
entrust their estates to the care of the 
institutions these men represent. The 
following comments made by them 
indicate that their success is based on 
the same simple and sound sales 
methods that are the bases of the 
success of leading salesmen in other 
fields. 


Out of his long and successful experi- 
ence in trust solicitation, Vice-presi- 
dent A. Key Foster of the Birmingham 
Trust and. Savings Co. makes the 
following time-tried observations: 

“The first principle, it seems to me, 
in trust selling is that it is futile to 
attempt to sell a trust prospect even 
by personal solicitation until the 
groundwork has been laid through 
advertising, preferably through direct- 
by-mail advertising. 

“In the second place, no personal 
solicitation should be made until a 
very definite point of contact has been 
effected with the prospect; that is to 
say either through personal acquaint- 
ance or by introduction through a 
mutual friend. I do not like letters of 
introduction. 

“Third, it is important that the 
solicitor should not call upon the 
prospect, even after the foregoing 
groundwork has been laid until the 
solicitor is familiar with the affairs of 
the prospect to the extent that such 
information can be secured through 
outside sources. The credit agencies 
and various professional investigating 
services can furnish much valuable 
information that greatly facilitates 
the sales of trust services if the solici- 
tor has that information when he 
makes his call. 

“Fourth, I am convinced that at 
the present time the best medium for 
selling trust services is that of saving 
taxes. A comprehensive estate analy- 
sis will, in almost every instance, open 
the way to income tax savings, which 
is the most important type of tax 
saving in the mind of the prospect. 
This leads to a discussion of estate tax 
saving and, in a great majority of 
instances, opens the way to establish- 
ment of trust services.” 

John Kinneman, Jr., vice-president, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
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Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 


Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers. Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders, — 


Life Insurance in action! 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole con- 
tinued to be low, and mortality among 
Industrial policyholders was approxi- 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 
ord low for this group. 


Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit ... and for them only. 


Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1940. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities 


U. 8. Government . . . $1,063,435,444.96 
Canadian Government . 84,167,875.97 
Other Bonds 


U.S. State & Municipal 

Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal 

Railroad e 

Public Utilities . 

Industrial & Miscellaneous . 


Stocks ‘ 
All but $47, 952. 13 are Preferred c or Guarentesd. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
pS a ee 
Other property . 

Loans on Policies . 


Real Estate Owned 


Includes real estate for Company use, ‘end housing 


projects. 
ees & & es % % 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred 
interest Due and Accrued, etc. 


TOTAL 1. lt 


” 98,597,960.88 
104,071,903.62 
556,382,872.40 


709,433,300.58 
479,354,236.03 


82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 


$1,147,603,320.93 


1,947,840,273.51 


Contracts ... 


Heldfor Claims. 


86,359,622.68 


937,226,443.47 
advance, etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Liabilities not included above, euch | as ‘taxes due or 


504,549,131.45 
430,945,055.68 accrued, 
Special Funds . . 
Surplus ... 


150,740,516.25 
90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


$5,357,791,636.32 TOTAL 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 


Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941. 


Reserve for Future en on aneeractedl 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


$4,665,558,926.00 


112,417,253.00 


139,378,189.86 
23,183,629.31 


Including claims awaiting completion of proof and 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 
Other Policy Obligations . 
Including reserves for Accident ond Health Insurance, 
dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 


44,729,420.90 


32,284,133.01 


$5,017,551,552.08 
ar ae he 16,370,000.00 
: . 323,870,084.24 


This serves as a margin of safety, a ; cushion against 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 





$5,357,791,636.32 


NOTE —Assets carried at $238,267,054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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Prepare for the Speed-Up 






OXFORD 

*PENDAFLEX 
DESK DATA 

OUTFIT 


in your deep 
desk drawer 


Get instant location 





important data with- 
out digging — with- 
out annoyance. 
Make quicker quo- 
tations, faster 
decisions. Get more 
done more easily. 
A PENDAFLEX 
Outfit will increase 
your personal effi- 
ciency amazingly at 
little cost. Write for 
details and name of 
near by dealer now. 


New and Unique - 
Folders that HANG! 


diebhehidabadit ALLL LNL 
ee | 














THE PENDAFLEX WAY- 
folders can't sag, they hang! 


All headings always on 
same easy reading level. 
Folder opened for with- 
drawal of paper stays 
open for its replacement. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 


343 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FORTY YEARS 
DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 





and replacement of 
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has found that “certain centers of 
influence are powerful aids in selling 
trust service.”” As example, he specifi- 
cally cites attorneys, life underwriters, 
heads of corporations, and the bank’s 
commercial officers. 

“An attorney, especially if he is the 
head of the legal department of a large 
corporation, is a natural ally,” states 
Mr. Kinneman. “He, of course, knows 
all the top executives in his corpora- 
tion and would like to be named as 
attorney in their trust documents and 
wills. He cannot solicit their business 
himself, but he can do much in recom- 
mending your bank and often will do 
so if he is sure that co-operation works 
both ways. 

“Life underwriters can and will, if 
properly cultivated, refer a great deal 
of their busjness to you. Much of it 
will come already sold and ready to 
do business. 

“Once you have sold the head of a 
corporation he will often work in hand 
with the legal department as a center 
of influence for you. One noteworthy 
instance is in a large corporation here, 
in which half a dozen top executives 
named our bank as executor; with this 
start and with the co-operation of the 
legal department we were able to 
solicit all of the officers and heads of 
departments, finally netting well over 
a hundred pieces of trust business from 
this corporation. 

“The fourth center of influence, the 
officers of the bank, can be very helpful 
if properly approached. The officer 
should be convinced that the customer 
cannot afford to be without trust 
service, and that he, as an officer, will 
be conferring a favor on the customer 
by seeing to it that an analysis is made. 
Once convinced of this, the officer is 
very effective in actually arranging a 
meeting of the commercial customer 
and the trust solicitor.” 

Victor Cullin, assistant secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, suggests: 

“It is far better to take time to 
investigate a prospect’s worth before 
you make the first contact, rather 
than later. If such information is not 
available and you have reason to 
believe the name is worth a call, then 
shift your approach to one of fact- 
finding rather than jumping into a 
purely theoretical case. 

“Technical terms should be avoided. 
Words like testament, codicil, fiduci- 
ary, and corpus mean little to a pros- 
pect even if he has heard them 
before. 

“Information about the strength of 
a trust institution is not nearly so 
interesting to a prospect as the answer 
to the question, ‘What can you do for 
me?’ He wants to save money, make 
his family as secure as possible, and 
relieve his mind of worry. You can 
do all these things for him, so why 
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not shoot straight for the target, and 
talk about yourself only when he asks 
you questions. 

“Solicitors who have called on the 
same names for a long period of time 
will naturally go stale on these pros- 
pects. To change such names to 
another individual is highly advisable. 
Every now and then a new approach 
will click.” 

Edward M. Hallett, assistant vice- 
president, State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, gives as the keynote of 
his success in securing the trust busi- 
ness of hundreds of men and women: 

1. Patience and persistency in con- 
tacting prospects. 

2. Believe what a man tells you 
as to what he will do. 

3. Don’t talk to a busy executive 
about the technical side of trust busi- 
ness. Rather talk about his family 
and his business, things which he 
understands. 

4. Tell the prospect the truth. Mr. 
Hallett tells of recently securing a 
will covering a 2% million dollar 
estate. His refusal to guess at the 
answer to this prospect’s question, 
and his frank statement that he did 
not know the answer, generated con- 
fidence on the part of the prospect in 
the solicitor’s sincerity and honesty 
and was a major stepping-stone to the 
eventual securing of the business. 


BKLWooD T.Starbuck, manager of the 

trust new business department of 
the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, has been 
active in the trust development field 
since 1927. In his own work as an 
individual, Mr. Starbuck finds that 
he gets best results “‘by patiently 
guiding the prospect through the maze 
of detail which surrounds estate mat- 
ters, down an easy path which makes 
no mention of this maze but directs 
the attention of the prospects to the 
results to be obtained for his family 
through the services of a corporate 
fiduciary.” 

Mr. Starbuck believes that the 
greatest motivating power in address- 
ing a prospect “is that appeal which 
will convince him that his family will 
have a better source of income, on a 
more stable basis, through a trust 
than any other method.” Hence, 
Mr. Starbuck feels, “‘the best story of 
trusteeship is essentially a simple 
one.” 

*‘Aside from having the necessary 
qualifications, it has been my observa- 
tion that the most successful trust 
new business men have been those 
who systematically expose themselves 
to the greatest number of prospective 
customers,” declares Harve H. Page, 
second vice-president of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago. “I don’t 
believe that a trust representative 
should be a mere ‘door bell ringer.’ 
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“BOTTLENECKS” AHEAD! 
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® Coopera- 
tion in the matter of Our Coun- 
try’s needs for national defense 
makes it necessary for those 
whose products do not enjoy 
priority to carefully estimate 
their requirements of raw mate- = = 
rials as far ahead as possible. : 
This applies to protection against 
price advances as well as assur- 
ance of deliveries e Don't lose 
good borrowing customers who 
buy from sources where “bottle- 
necks” may be expected to occur; 
advise them to buy NOW for fu- 
ture needs e Inventories of mate- 
rials used in fabricating your 
customers’ products constitute 
sound collateral for loans when 
hypothecated to your Bank 
through Lawrence System Field 
Warehouse Receipts. Under this 
System the inventories remain on 
the customers’ premises and are 
released by you as needed e The 
interests of your community, your 
customers and your Bank are 
served by making such “bottle- 
neck” loans since these enable 
business to remain on a produc- 
ing basis e Write today for free 
booklets describing how Law- 
rence System Field Warehouse 
Receipts can help YOUR BANK 


to make more profitable loans 


LAW R E N C E SY S T 7 M for bank loans against inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: 1 No. LaSalle Street » SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street + LOS 
ec ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. * Buffalo + Boston * Philadelphia » Kansas City, Mo. + St. Louis - New Orleans 


Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver « Fresno + Portland, Oregon « Seattle + Spokane + Honolulu 
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“the human touch’ 


Perhaps the combination may seem unusual, but in a num- 


ber of ways Bank of America is an unusual institution. 


If you require efficiency in the handling of your routine 
California transactions Bank of America provides it 


through 495 branches in 307 communities of this State. 


If you want what we believe is sometimes even more im- 
portant—“the human touch”—in your correspondent re- 
lationship, we have friends who will tell you that Bank of 
America has personalized its services in a manner which 


adds an important extra value for banks and bankers 


everywhere. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL [i3F 288 ASSOCIATION 
COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES IN EACH OF 495 BRANCHES 


(Commercial... Savings...Trust...Safe Deposit) 


MEMBER ...FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM... 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Main offices in two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco...los Angeles 





Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 
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But the fact remains that failure to 
call on a large number of prospects 
prevents the law of averages from 
working in his behalf and leaves just 
that much more opportunity for his 
competitor, to paraphrase General 
Forrest, ‘to get there fustest with the 
mostest arguments.’ 

“The new business solicitor has the 
same problem that confronts any other 
person in business,” Mr. Page points 
out. “He will find his day can be 
completely filled with things to do 
that come along without any initiative 
on his part. The new business men 
whom I have seen rise above mediocrity 
have been those who recognized that 
it was necessary to put forth more than 
ordinary effort, that extra energy 
must be mustered if that extra call 
per day was to be made.” 


ANCE L. Desmond. assistant secre- 

tary, Detroit Trust Company, who 
has been outstandingly successful in 
securing all forms of trust accounts, 
says: 

“One of the best and easiest and 
most lasting ways to sell another per- 
son or influence him is to help him 
solve his problem in his own way. 
Selling is not pouring a lot of ideas into 
a prospect’s head, but helping him to 
solve some problem in a way pleasing 
and satisfying to him. The approach 
must be built around a plan leading 
up to the sales points, which will help 
solve the prospect’s problems, what- 
ever they may be. 

“In order to find out just what 
problems confront your prospect the 
salesman should remember that it 
pays to listen to the client so that he 
can better know and understand the 
client’s needs. The salesman should 
always remember that instead of 
thinking ‘what can I add to my sales 
talk,’ the master salesman is studying 
‘what can I leave out of it,’ and one 
finds today that the real salesman 
listens more than he talks.” 


“THE basic qualifications possessed 

by successful trust salesmen of my 
acquaintance have been a_funda- 
mental knowledge and keen interpreta- 
tion of trust business; a knowledge of 
the problems of life and of the desires 
and aspirations of men and women; 
and the ability graphically to tell the 
story of trust service,” states Edward 
W. Nippert, assistant trust officer of 
The Fifth-Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. From his long 
experience, Mr. Nippert has found 
that “‘to turn a prospect into a cus- 
tomer requires motivation.” And to 
discover and use this motivating lever, 
Mr. Nippert suggests: ‘‘Find the estate 
problem through intelligent question- 
ing; then paint the picture of that 
problem so realistically that the pros- 
pect in self or family interest will be 
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THE LIFE OF A BUSINESS, like the course of a 
ship, is not always smooth sailing. But jagged 
edges that rip and bruise can be dulled now by 
foresight in providing Insurance against hazards 
later. American Surety Company and its affiliate, 


New York Casualty Company, write policies and 





) AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 





bonds that prevent loss caused by many forms of 
human error or misconduct... burglary, em- 
ployee dishonesty, automobile accidents and 
various other mishaps. Through local represen- 
tatives, they bring nation-wide protection to your 


door. Lose your loss to these strong companies. 
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impelled to do something about it.” 

And lastly, Burns W. Swenson, 
assistant trust officer of the North- 
western National Bank and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, offers the 
following sales principles which he 
believes should be contained in a code 
of ethics for a trust solicitor: 

1. Propose to your client the type 
of estate plan which you would select 
were you the prospect. 
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2. Do not forget to follow-up worth- 
while customers once the business has 
been obtained. 

3. An obvious rule should be to 
keep all information given you by 
clients, insurance men, attorneys, and 
others, in the strictest confidence. 

4. Give credit for assistance in 
obtaining business, wherever and when- 
ever credit is due. 

5. The best way to secure co-oper- 


> o ° 


ation is to give it. 

So we find little “black magic,” 
perhaps, in the sales formulas of these 
well-known trust men. But we find 
plenty of sound reasoning, backed by 
years of successful experience in con- 
tacting all types of prospects. 

Perhaps it is partly because of the 
example of men of this caliber that 
the pendulum is swinging back to the 
increased use of trust solicitors. 


DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


overalls, a leather windbreaker, tennis 
sneakers and a deer-hunter’s cap cast 
off on an 8-mile breeze from the south. 
Ambrose Nibbs crouched on a life 
preserver in the bilge. He had decided 
on his state breeches, Prince Albert 
coat and square-top derby. He ex- 
plained that it would be a time of 
quick decisions, and he wanted Simon 
Bunter, should they get him uncorked, 
to know a friend instantly even in the 
starlight. 

At sunset they were cruising some 
four miles off Raven Island. As night 
crept up from the south the catboat 
worked in nearer, and when darkness 
came they were so close the rooftree 
of the old summer home showed its 
eerie, black silhouette against the star- 
lit sky. Not long afterward the cat- 
boat stopped with a faint crunch on 
the fine gravel beach. Mr. Clutchbill 
stepped out and pulled the bow up 
enough to hold it. 

“I’m going to do a little exploring,” 
he said in a low voice to Mr. Nibbs. 
“If anyone pops down on you tell ’em 
we got lost in the dark.” 

The old director was gone a half 
hour. When-he returned he crept 
silently into the boat beside Mr. Nibbs. 

“I believe they’re away,” he mut- 
tered. “I followed the beach till I 
found the dock. There’s no speed- 
boat there. It wouldn’t be anchored 
out because the dock has a basin for 
it. Do you suppose they’ve got old 
Simon Bunter with them?” 

‘Not likely,” hoarsely breathed Mr. 
Nibbs. ‘Probably they’re off carous- 
ing at one of the towns on the New 
York shore. Simon would be left 
under guard of the servants.” 

“Well,” decided Mr. Clutchbill, 
“it’s going to be tricky business with 
that speedboat out, but it’s now or 
never. Guard the boat with your life. 
I’m leaving the sail up, it won’t make 
any noise.”” The old gentleman took 
out his sacking-wrapped bundle and 
was soon lost in the darkness. 

He followed back along the shore 
till he came to the dock from which a 


path led up to the summer home. In 
a few moments he was on the lawn. 
Keeping close to dark bunches of 
shrubbery he crept quietly along till 
he came to the north end of the large 
two-story house where a massive 
chimney sent its oblong blackness 
against the starlit sky. The chimney 
had instantly attracted Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s interest. He stole up silently 
and felt it over. Of rustic build it 
rose from the ground and offered 
natural stepping stones to a veranda 
roof which extended along the eastern 
side of the house. 


‘THE old gentleman unwound his 

bundle, took out a crutch and ran 
his arm through a coil of half-inch rope. 
He began a noiseless ascent in his 
tennis sneakers up the natural steps 
of the stone chimney to the veranda 
roof. At once he began creeping from 
window to window trying each. At 
the south end he found one half up. 
For a long interval he held his breath 
and listened. Then, crouching over 
the sill, he put one leg into the room. 
Noiselessly he drew in the other leg 
and stood up. 

“Uck! Uck! Wooph! A-voo-o! 
A-voo-o! A-splishe-e-e —voo!”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill’s eyebrows crept 
together. Some one was _ snoring 
lustily in a bed near him. Who was it? 
He tried to determine the identity of 
the voice. It was not that of a woman. 
It was too growling. Was it an ancient 
servant? The old director began to 
inch forward into the blackness, feeling 
blindly with outstretched hands. He 
touched something. . . the foot of a bed. 

“Uck! Uck! Voo-o! A-whish-e-e!” 

Mr. Clutchbill held his ground. A 
servant wouldn’t be located in such a 
room. He got hold of the bedclothes 
and gave a slight yank. 

“Eh-h ... wha. 

*“*Sh-h-h!”’ 

“‘Who’s there?’”’ boomed out. 

“Keep quiet!” hissed Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘‘Are you Simon Bunter?” 

“Eh ...eh, what of it? Get out or 
I'll yell!’ 


. wha —what!’”’ 


*‘No-o!”’ hissed Mr. Clutchbill. 
“Your friend, Ambrose Nibbs, got 
your note. He’s on the beach. We’ve 
come to rescue you!” 

“What! Get my wooden leg,” 
instantly ordered Simon Bunter. “T’ll 
go in my nightshirt.” 

“Sh-h! We haven’t'time to hunt up 
a wooden leg. Here, feel this!’ The 
old director helped Simon to get his 
hand on the crutch he had fetched. 

Inch by inch he got Simon out to 
the end of the veranda roof, tied the 
rope under his arms, lowered him to 
the sod, then followed with the crutch. 

“‘What’s that?” he suddenly whis- 
pered, stopping in the act of helping 
Simon to his feet. 

“It’s that speedboat,” burst out 
Simon. ‘“Confound it, they’re back!’’ 

Mr. Clutchbill’s heart stopped. He 
knew now he could never go back 
down to the beach by way of the dock 
path. 

“Here, get hold of my coat tail. 
We’ve got to go down through the 
cedars to the beach.” 

It was a long creep but at last they 
stood on the lake shore. Confused 
noises were now issuing from the sum- 
mer house. It rose to shouting. 

“‘Where is that confounded boat,”’ 
fretted Mr. Clutchbill crouching down 
in an endeavor to glimpse the sail 
against the stars. He suddenly de- 
tected a dark blur along the shore. 
They hobbled toward it. 

“You, Mr. Clutchbill?” challenged 
a low voice. 

“Thank goodness!” breathed the 
old director as they came slowly up 
to the boat. 

“You, Simon? Good! What! In 
a nightshirt! Get in here.”” Ambrose 
Nibbs helped Mr. Clutchbill work 
Simon into the boat. 

A few seconds later they were 
afloat. The boat heeled sharply as the 
sail suddenly filled and the cut- 
water bit the first wave. 

The hollering had increased at the 
house. The sparks of two flash lights 
fluttered like fireflies among the shrub- 
bery. Suddenly the speedboat started 
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up a rattling roar. A searchlight cut 
along the beach. The boat whizzed 
around the island once, then began 
combing the area behind it toward the 
New York shore, the shortest and most 
likely direction for escape. 

Out in the sailboat plowing along 
in the dark the minutes dragged slowly 
by. The Government light on Pine 
Island made Mr. Clutchbill itch like 
a hound dog in August. But it was 
still far away. If he could only get 
into some of the black coves around 
the island. He wondered how soon 
that speedboat would swoop down on 
them. It was the one question in the 
mind of each person in the boat. 
Simon Bunter sat in the bilge wrapped 
up in an old poncho. Mr. Ambrose 
Nibbs squatted beside him. Mr. 
Clutchbill rose and fell on the skipper’s 
seat, every fourth second snapping his 
head over his shoulder to watch for an 
approaching searchlight. 

Suddenly it came across the waves 
behind them. 

‘“‘Here they come!’ wailed Simon 
Bunter in alarm. 

“Mr. Nibbs,” flashed out Mr. 
Clutchbill, “see if you can work 
Mr. Bunter through that door into 
the forward locker. And give him 
that derby to wear. It will sink us if 
they see it.” 

Mr. Nibbs worked like a man build- 
ing a hen house, but he got Simon and 
the derby completely housed and the 
crutch buried under the floor boards. 


AGAINST the stars the ebony blotch 

of Pine Island was creeping abeam. 
As Mr. Clutchbill watched it there 
flared up in his mind a thing all 
mariners must heed who go there. 
Without warning the sail lit up like a 
mirror. The old gentleman jerked his 
head around. A blast of light blinded 
him. He turned back. The sable 
shoulder of Pine Island sent a curve 
down the sky. Somewhere out from 
that point was a tossing black can 
buoy warning craft away from that 
area. Mr. Clutchbill headed straight 
for it. 

The roar of the coming speedboat 
grew each second. Its searchlight 
played steadily on the straining sail. 
Mr. Clutchbill was bent low, watching. 
Of a sudden he picked out the glisten- 
ing buoy in the rays of the search- 
light. He fell off sharply inside the 
buoy. Quickly at a certain moment 
he yanked up the centerboard. The 
boat plowed forward a few yards, 
bumped sharply once in the trough of 
a wave and slid over the reef. The old 
director dropped the centerboard and 
looked around. He heard the roar of 
the speedboat’s engine suddenly go 
silent. The searchlight left the sail 
and careened crazily around. 

“They’ve knocked off their propel- 
ler,” hollered down Mr. Clutchbill to 
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IF mal ing ¢¢ 
Statements, at the end of the month 
Mortgage interest notices, quarierly 
,, Dividend checks for large clients, 

quarterly or semi-annually 
Personal Loan notices, monthly 
Audit statements, twice a year 
Savings Clubs promotions, irregularly 
Safety Deposit rentals, annually 
Community Chest pledges, periodically 
Annual Statements, annually 
Note Expiration notices, eventually 
Bank Advertising, when and if 
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absolute postage protection at all 
times—theft proof, tamper proof. . . 
does its own accounting! . . . Metered 
Mail moves faster in the postoffice, 
too, doesn’t wait for postmarking or 
cancelling, can make earlier trains. 

A Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter is 
worth its cost in convenience alone. 
Every bank can have one today, large 
or small; and thousands have! One 
out of every five letters mailed last 
year was Meter Mailed! Notice all the 
meter stamps on your incoming mail 
—and the character of the users! For 
a demonstration on your own mail 
call our nearest office—or send the 
coupon—now! 
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... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1523 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. .. . Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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Ambrose Nibbs. ‘They were so busy 
chasing us they never noticed I[ 
was leading them over Pine Island 
reef.” 

“Glorious! Shall I let Simon out?” 

“He might come out for a spell. 
We’re safe till something new shows 
up.” 
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But nothing new did show ub. 
Simon Bunter was safely landed at 
the Rutlington wharf, the crutch 
placed under his arm, the poncho tied 
firmly around his waist and in this 
manner the three men marched to the 
waiting car. 

**Mr. Clutchbill,”’ said Simon Bunter 
when they were under way, “‘you are 
a man with two legs. You can never 
understand what contentment, what 
relief it means to me with only one leg 
to lean against somebody and not 
have them keel over. I am going to 
bring you my will to keep and a real 
deposit, and also a personal present 
of $500 for you.” 
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AJAX AERO 


SANITARY PAPER DRINKING CUPS 





YOUR CHOICE $100 We ship prepaid in 


U.S.A. one handsome metal wall cabinet with complete fill- 
ing of paper cups. Choice of either crisp, round, flat-bot- 
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preference: send name and address with cash, check or 


money order for $1.00 today to Division nearest you! 


ADDRESS DEPT. A-4 
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OPERATING 
SHORT-CUTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


silver to the proper position at the 
window. The truck is then sent back 
to the vault until 3:00 P.M. to keep 
the working space behind the cages 
clear and unobstructed during banking 
hours. 


4. Out-of-Hours Cash Supply. 


Our night depository gets over- 
loaded sometimes, more particularly 
when one of the major holidays falls on 
a Saturday or Monday and thus brings 
heavy business for firms that serve 
the public seven days a week. Also, 
these seven-day businesses such as 
restaurants and theaters sometimes 
need week-end change in amounts 
greater than they wish to keep on 
their own premises. And there are 
some customers, such as the traction 
company, which may take in over a 
busy week-end more money than they 
wish to keep, and beyond the capacity 
of our night depository in physical 
bulk. 

Every banker in a small or medium- 
sized city is familiar with this type of 
out-of-hours cash problem. The usual 
method, which we also employed until 
we found a better way, is to set the 
time lock on the vault for some hour 
on Sunday or the holiday, make 
appointments with customers to bring 
their deposits and come for their 
change at this time. It means having 
the money vault open for a period 
when exposure to robbery is probably 
more dangerous than even at the 
critical hours of regular banking days. 

After we had done it this way for 
years, it dawned upon us that we 
could handle the problem in an en- 
tirely different manner, more safely 
and less expensively. We obtained a 
detached money safe at small expense, 
and set it up behind the counter in a 
spot visible from the street. When we 
have to come over and clear the night 
depository during a two-day week-end, 
or when we must make change or 
receive an out-of-hours deposit, we 
use this safe. We carry special insur- 
ance coverage on it, at no very large 
premium. And we conduct these 
essential, out-of-hours cash operations 
now with no worry about endangering 
the more important sums which remain 
under time control throughout the 
period that the bank is officially closed. 


5. Speed at the Window. 


After considerable experimenting, we 
have developed a little knack for 
getting customers past the windows 
faster, thus stepping up the capacity 
of our teller force to handle peak loads. 
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We have a substantial peak load 
several times a week when various 
large industries have their pay days, 
and their employees swarm into our 
lobby to cash their pay checks. 

By actual timing, we get the cus- 
tomer to move away from the window 
in from 4 to 8 seconds less time than 
otherwise, by first giving him his silver 
from the change-making machine, 
then paying the currency. As soon as 
the customer shoves the check in the 
window, the teller sends his change 
down the same kind of a chute that 
you are accustomed to take your 
change from at the movie theater. 
Thus, the customer gets his silver in a 
split second after he reaches the 
window. While the customer is count- 
ing the silver, the teller is verifying 
the endorsement and counting out the 
bills. He hands the paper money to 
the customer fanned out so that the 
latter can count it at a glance. As he 
receives the money, the customer al- 
most invariably steps along, making 
way for the next man in line. 


6. Bi-Monthly Tellers’ Meetings. 


In addition to constant endeavors 
to find ways and means of doing our 
daily work more efficiently, we have 
also given considerable thought to the 
matter of customer-employee rela- 
tionships. For several years we have 
held what we call a Tellers’ Meeting 
every two months. These are dinner 
meetings which are attended by our 
tellers and all other male employees 
who will some day become tellers. 

The sessions are in the nature of 
open forums wherein each person, 
regardless of his capacity, has an 
opportunity to present topics for dis- 
cussion. In this manner the em- 
ployees have a chance to obtain a 
better understanding of the problems 
and activities of various departments, 
and to learn how customers should be 
handled. 

Through this method we make it 
possible for our tellers, or other em- 
ployees contacting customers, to give 
intelligent answers to customers’ ques- 
tions regarding banking services. We 
can think of no subject more important 
than that of having our employees 
well-informed regarding the activities 
of the bank, with a complete under- 
standing of the reasons for the policies 
adopted. 


Epiror’s Note: The operating im- 
provements and short-cuts effected at 
The Mahoning National Bank proved to 
be too numerous and too interesting to be 
condensed into a single article. Mr. Wat- 
kins outlines other time-and-cost-saving, 
service-improving methods employed b 
his bank, in a second installment which 
will appear in the May issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. The current 
article has dealt largely with teller oper- 
ations; the second installment will turn 
to other phases of the bank’s work. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


sets of records in England be lost. 
Some of the London branches are now 
operated only by skeleton staffs, the 
bulk of the business being done through 
the emergency branches set up outside 
London. 


* * ° 


Highlights of Annual Bank of 
Canada Report 


Marked expansion in assets and the 
scope of operations of the Bank of 
Canada, the Dominion’s central bank, 
are revealed in the financial statement 
for 1940, submitted to the Minister of 
Finance on February 13. Total assets 
appear at $626,578,727, compared with 
$527,227,419 at the end of 1939. The 
war savings campaign inaugurated by 
the government resulted in the organi- 


zation by the bank of a war savings 
section of its public debt division. 

Summary of major changes over the 
year was made by G. F. Towers, 
governor of the bank. Cash reserves 
of the chartered banks showed an 
increase of $28,500,000 as of December 
31, 1940, compared with the close of 
1939. Decreases were shown in gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Canada and an increase in its 
holdings of government securities. On 
May 1, 1940, gold to the value of 
$225,722,887 and foreign exchange to 
the value of $27,734,444 were sold to 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
while $250,000,000 of one-year Do- 
minion Government notes at 1 per 
cent were purchased from the same 
board. 

The total Bank of Canada notes 
outstanding at the end of 1940 was 


¢ * + 


$359,949, 121, up $127,169,794 from the 
previous year. Since chartered bank 
note holdings rose by $27,700,000, the 
increase in the volume of Bank of 
Canada notes held by the public over 
the year was $99,400,000. This was 
offset, to the extent of $4,800,000, by 
a decline in the public’s holdings of 
chartered bank notes, so that the 
increase in total note circulation was 
$94,600,000. 

In a special memorandum on war- 
time monetary policy, attached to the 
financial statement, Governor Towers 
stated that past experience through- 
out the world indicated that the crea- 
tion and use of “new money” is a 
“grossly inefficient and unfair method 
of distributing the real burdens of war, 
one which weakens the ability of a 
nation to wage war successfully, as 
well as to recover afterwards.” 


COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


face to be a foreign bill, protest thereof 
in case of dishonor is unnecessary.” 

Nevertheless, Section 118 of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 
provides that “‘where any negotiable 
instrument has been dishonored, it 
may be protested for non-acceptance 
or non-payment, as the case may be.” 

Added up, the two sections mean: 

1. A foreign (from another State) 
bill of exchange or check must be pro- 
tested; otherwise the drawer and en- 
dorsers are discharged. It is not neces- 
sary to protest a domestic (from the 
same State) bill of exchange or check 
when dishonored. 

2. Any negotiable instrument which 
has been dishonored may be protested 
if desired. Domestic bills of exchange 
and checks are often protested, though 
the law does not require it, because 
protest is a very convenient way of 
proving the dishonor. (Bell vs. Ander- 
son, 17 Atlantic Reporter, Second 
Series, 647.) 

+ ” SJ 


Endorsement of Forged 
Check 


A woman who had been responsibly 
introduced and who had had several 
business transactions with a_ bank, 
brought to the bank a check drawn to 
her order on a bank in another town. 
An officer of the local bank telephoned 
to the out-of-town bank and learned 
that the drawer of the check carried 
a balance ample to cover the check. 
Accordingly, the local bank cashed the 
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check for her at once. She endorsed 
the check as payee. The “cashing” 
bank then endorsed the check and 
presented it through the usual chan- 
nels for payment. Upon presentment 
it was paid by the drawee bank. 

Thereafter it was learned that the 
signature of the drawer on the check 
was forged. The woman named as 
payee was convicted of the forgery. 

The drawee bank sued the forward- 
ing bank for the amount of the check. 

Deciding against the drawee bank, 
the Louisiana court said: 

“The rule has been established be- 
yond dispute that a drawee of a check 
upon which the signature of the drawer 
is forged cannot recover the amount 
paid thereon to a bona fide holder for 
a valuable consideration who is with- 
out fault in taking or negotiating the 
paper. 

“The endorsement of the forwarding 
bank did not constitute a guaranty to 
the drawee of the instrument. Such 
an endorsement is a guaranty to subse- 
quent holders, but it is definitely 
stated in the Negotiable Instruments 
Law and by decisions that a drawee 
receives no warranty from the endorse- 
ment of a holder. A drawee is not a 
holder in due course. 

“An endorser of negotiable paper 
does not warrant to the drawee the 
genuineness of the maker’s signature, 
but such warranty only extends to 
subsequent holders in due course.” 
(Security State Bank vs. First Na- 
tional Bank, 199 Southern Reporter, 
472.) 


State Law Governs National 
Bank 


The curious legal situation whereby 
a national bank is subject to both 
State and national law was emphasized 
recently in a Federal court decision 
involving a national bank located in 
Michigan. In the case before the 
court it was contended that certain 
notes, secured by mortgages, were 
usurious because, in addition to the 
maximum legal rate of interest, the 
borrowers were required to pay the 
mortgage tax and the fees for record- 
ing the mortgages. The notes and the 
mortgages securing them had been 
given to a national bank. 

The Federal court agreed with this 
contention, saying: 

“The Federal statute forbids a 
national bank to collect a higher rate 
of interest than is permitted by the 
law of the State in which it is located. 
In Michigan a mortgage is usurious if, 
in addition to the maximum legal rate 
of interest, the mortgagor pays or 
promises to pay the mortgage tax and 
recording fees. 

“When a national bank takes more 
interest than is permitted by the law 
of the State in which it is located, it 
violates the law of the United States. 
It is that law which creates the bor- 
rower’s right and provides his remedy.”’ 

A reminder that the legal validity of 
national bank transactions depends in 
many instances on both State and 
Federal laws! (Panos vs. Smith, 116 
Federal Reporter, Second Series, 445.) 
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Seventy Years of 


In 1871 Safety Paper was in- 
vented and introduced by 
George La Monte. At that time 
“check raising” was a serious 
menace to the development of 
the checking system which was 
to play so important a part in 
the growth of American Bank- 
ing.» »» Then, and through the 
intervening years, La Monte 
Safety Papers have met and 
overcome the menace of check 
forgery. They have provided 
the protection so necessary to 
the free circulation of checks 
throughout the nation.»»» 
Through constant research, ex- 
perimentation, and improve- 
ments in formulae and manu- 
facturing methods, La Monte 


Check Protection 


Safety Papers have kept pace 
with increasing demands for 
protection, and have been 
brought to their present high 
standards of efficiency.» » » To- 
day, La Monte Safety Papers 
are recognized asthe standard 
of protection” for checks and 
other negotiable instruments. 
They are used and endorsed by 
business institutions from coast 
to coast, including more than 
75% of the nation’s leading 
banks.» » » When you specify 
La Monte Safety Paper you 
are selecting a product which 
was not only the first in the 
field but which has main- 
tained its leadership over a 
period of 70 YEARS. » » » » » 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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